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A Protestant Conception 
of Religious Authority* 


By John C. Bennett 
2 fmmae do we find the chief source of authority for faith and doctrine and 


moral decision? There is no more fundamental question for Protestants to 
ask and there is no question to which it is more difficult to give a fully satisfac- 
tory answer. Those of you who are entering the seminary for the first time will 
in most cases find yourselves forced to face that question again and again. In 
this address I shall try to sketch in outline one way of approaching the question. 

This problem of authority is urgent and difficult for most of us because 
most of us have rejected all external authorities that are to be accepted without 
question. We have no closed system of thought which we regard it as a duty to 
defend against all critics. Much is said in this seminary about the status of 
liberalism but one thing is quite clear: liberalism as the endless criticism of all 
external authorities, of all infallibilities, of all closed theological systems is very 
much alive. I believe that we must always be grateful for it as a precious 
heritage. 

Two or three decades ago when Christians still felt the glow of deliverance 
from a hard traditionalism of the Fundamentalist type, and when modern man 
was still quite sure of himself, the problem of religious authority was obscured. 
In those days—and they were the days when I was a theological student—the 
liberal Protestant was deeply influenced by the authority of whatever an en- 
lightened modern man thought that he could believe. There was an appeal, 
whether recognized or not, to the up-to-date, to the assumptions that went 
with the science of the period, to deeply held convictions concerning man and 
his future which dominated the culture. There were all shades of this faith of 
modernity. Often it was completely secular. Often it was restrained and cor- 
rected by strong Christian influences. There is a danger of caricaturing individ- 
ual thinkers of an earlier period by attributing to them certain general tend- 
encies that we discern as characteristic of their period without allowing for the 
fact that many of them were dependent upon the Bible and the Christian tradi- 
tion as well as upon the thought of the period. Also they were held back from 
some of the more fantastic illusions of the time by a measure of common sense. 
Still it remains true that liberal Christians of a generation ago did find it rela- 
tively easy to decide what elements of the Bible and of the Christian tradition 
to accept or reject because they were guided by the self-confident modern mind. 

Today that self-confident modern mind has gone. The shock that came 
from the discovery that a whole generation of wise men in the Church and out- 
side the Church could be gravely mistaken has made many of us sceptical not 


* Address delivered in James Memorial Chapel at Opening Service of the One Hundred and 
Sixteenth Academic Year. 
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only about the traditional religious authorities but also about all philosophies and 
all systems of reason. It is now much clearer than it was before the break in 
modern man’s confidence that the unrecognized pressure of a culture upon 
man’s use of his reason may be the most tyrannical of all authorities. 

In this address I shall have to pass over the steps by which the Christian mind 
comes to the decision that the ultimate authority is to be found in the Christian 
revelation. One may be driven in the first instance by the breakdown of the mod- 
ern faiths that have so often—even in the Church—taken the primary place in 
the minds of men. This is insufficient in itself but it is important preparation. 
Probably some of you are here for the first time because you feel strongly the 
inadequacy of every modern substitute for Christian faith and you are beginning 
to believe that the root of the matter is to be found in Christianity after all. 
I suspect that this negative preparation never stands alone. A real anticipation of 
a positive faith in Christ goes with it. This may have its source in the earliest 
Christian influences that have touched us. While one is pushed by the failure of 
every other faith one is drawn by the grace and truth that are in Christ. And 
then one may find that quite unexpected answers to old questions begin to ap- 
pear as one lives longer with Christian truth. Some such pilgrimage as this is at 
least familiar to many of us. To explain the nature of this pilgrimage would be 
the subject of another address. This afternoon I am dealing only with the location 
of one’s ultimate authority when a person is in the midst of this pilgrimage. 

The essential Protestant answer to this question concerning the location of 
our religious authority is easy to state in general terms. The idea that the essence 
of Protestantism is religious individualism is a strange modern misconception. 
The great Reformers were men under authority. They were church builders. The 
Protestant authority is the revelation of God in Christ known to us through the 
Bible. We can begin to understand what that sentence means if we raise three 
questions about it: (1) What is the relation between this revelation of God and 
the Bible as a whole? (2) What is the relation between the Biblical revelation 
and the Church? (3) What is the relation between what is given through both 
Bible and Church and the insight, the conscience, the faithful response of the 
individual Christian? 

1. Take the first question about the relation between the revelation and the 
Bible as a whole. Every person and every Christian group does appeal to the Bible 
selectively. Even the advocate of the most extreme doctrine of plenary inspira- 
tion emphasizes some parts of the Bible more than others. Martin Luther set a 
bold example of selecting those books of the Bible which were for him the bearers 
of revelation and of rejecting other books. 

The first effect of modern historical criticism of the Bible was to encourage 
drastic elimination of large parts of the Bible that were regarded as poor history 
or outmoded science or as belonging to the primitive stages of religious devel- 
opment. The general tendency was to select parts of the Bible as having reli- 
gious authority on the basis of emphases which came from the contemporary 
culture. This led to a tendency to underestimate the Old Testament as a whole, 
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though the prophets were highly valued as the first exponents of the Social 
Gospel. It caused many Christians to put almost exclusive emphasis on the 
Synoptic Gospels, to eliminate from them all traces of eschatology, and to see 
in Paul the chief perverter of Christianity. 

In recent years there has appeared a quite different approach to the Bible 
among Protestant Biblical scholars and theologians who fully accept the meth- 
ods and results of Biblical criticism. I believe that it may lead to a much 
sounder conception of the authority of the Bible. It begins by taking seriously 
the faith of the Biblical writers themselves that they are telling about a long 
succession of divine acts of revelation and redemption. Starting with that 
assumption one is impressed less by the variety than by the unity in the Bible. 
The variety is there and it is extremely important to avoid the tendency that is 
now a serious temptation to force a unified pattern on the whole Bible, a 
temptation which is the opposite of that which was most commonly felt a 
generation ago. 

I shall speak of two ways in which we can see the unity in the Bible. 

In the first place there is a recognizably Biblical way of thinking about God 
and man and history. This can be seen when the Bible is contrasted with mysti- 
cal and speculative religious philosophies. Nearly everyone who writes about 
theology in these days dwells at length on the uniqueness of the Biblical con- 
ception of history. Biblical ways of thinking about ultimate questions have been 
regarded as crude and untidy by the wise men of most periods, but today many 
wise men are sufficiently discouraged about their own wisdom so that they look 
upon the Bible with expectation. 

More significant is the discovery that the Bible has a center of its own. In 
relation to this center most of the Bible can be seen to have meaning for us. 
This is different from saying that the Bible has a high point or a few high 
points and that the rest of it can be allowed to fall into the background. The 
New Testament as a whole is about God’s act of revelation and redemption in 
Christ. To understand what this means for the Christian we need the epistles as 
much as the gospels. In fact the idea of a conflict between the Epistles and the 
Gospels is now regarded as untenable by most scholars. God’s act in Christ can 
only be understood as the fulfillment of a series of acts of God about which we 
read in the Old Testament. The Old Testament is a record of a preparatory 
revelation which is incomplete without the fulfillment in the New Testament. 
But this preparatory revelation has its own value and needs to be studied on its 
own terms. Much of what Christians know about God they learn from the Old 
Testament. This is' especially true of the working of God in the events of his- 
tory. The New Testament is normative but it is not an independent norm that 
can be understood by itself. I am not thinking only of the fact that without 
the Old Testament the student would be unable to understand the origin or the 
meaning of New Testament ideas and images. That is obvious enough. It is less 
obvious but extremely important that without the Old Testament the New 
Testament lends itself to serious religious distortion. Professor Bernard Anderson 
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in his remarkable book, Rediscovering the Bible, puts this point provocatively 
when he says: “apart from the Old Testament the New Testament quickly be- © 
comes a non-Christian book” (p. 179). I admit that those‘ words are startling. _ 
They would only be true if the Church as a whole were to neglect the Old 
Testament. The truth in them is that, without the Old Testament, Christianity 
is often interpreted in mystical or speculative or non-historical terms. The Bible 
has its center in Christ. We need not insist that all of its parts help us to under- 
stand that center. We must resist the tendency to force all parts of the Bible 
into a unified Christological pattern. But, as a whole, the Bible is about the 
revelation of God that has its fulfillment in Christ. 


Even after we have located the center of the Bible, it is important to make 
clear that the revelation is not to be identified with the book or with any part 
of the book. The Bible points to the revelation. It is a human book about the 
acts of God. I have been helped in understanding this by a very simple analogy 
suggested by Bishop Nygren of Sweden. He compared the revelation in Christ 
to the liberation of Norway from the Nazis. When people in Scandinavia heard 
of that event it changed the face of the world for them. They heard of it 
through the radio and the press but these were not the liberating event. They 
merely pointed to it. The Bible as a book has the same general function as those 
radio and newspaper reports. It tells us what we know about the events which 
have indeed changed the face of the world for all mankind. 

2. Now I shall turn to the second question—the question concerning the 
relation of the Bible to the Church. The Bible as a book is the product of the 
Church. The Church decided what was to be included in the canon. It received 
the Old Testament as scripture making the decision to reject the Marcionite 
heresy which would have limited the Bible to a portion of the New Testament. 
New Testament studies in recent decades give great emphasis to the fact that 
the New Testament is a book of the Church. Even the gospels consist of mate- 
rials which the Church found useful in its preaching and teaching. 

The deeper truth, however, is that the Bible as a book and the Church itself 
are both the result of what God has done through persons and events about 
which we read in the Bible. The revelation that comes to us through the Bible is 
prior to the Church and is authoritative for the Church. As Canon Wedel has 
put it, “The Bible as book appeared within the Fellowship. It is, therefore, true 
to say that the Fellowship came first. The Fellowship was responsible for the 
Book. But the Fellowship is also responsible to the Book, for the Book contains 
the living Word of God to man.”* 

Protestantism differs from all forms of Catholicism in its insistence that the 
Church must always remain under the revelation that is known through the 
Bible. There is incalculable importance in the fact that the contemporary 
Church confronts the Word of God in the Bible as an other which it cannot 
control. Karl Barth has stated this with great effect. He says: “If then, apart 
from the undeniable and singular aliveness of the Church, there exists over 


>The Coming Great Church, p. 99. 
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against it a concrete authority with a singular aliveness of its own, an authority 
whose utterance means not a talking by the Church with herself, but a talking 
to the Church, which compared with the Church may hold the position of a 
free power and so of a criterion, obviously it must be distinguished precisely by 
its written scriptural nature from the mere spiritual and oral life of a Church 
tradition and given a place before it.’” This idea of a perpetual judgement upon 
the Church from a source which the Church cannot control is in sharpest con- 
trast to the Roman Catholic methods of supplementing and finally controlling 
the word of God in the Bible.’ 


However, there remains a problem for Protestants. They cannot ignore the 
Catholic argument that the Bible needs interpretation. The revelation itself can- 
not be seen to be revelation except by men of faith and this means, in practice, 
by the Church. This is the truth in the Reformers’ emphasis on the witness of 
the Holy Spirit as the final validation of the revelation. Even the lonely individ- 
ual who rebels against the Church as an institution but who nourishes his soul 
on the Bible because he finds an authentic word of God there is himself depend- 
ent upon the fact that there has been a Christian community that produced, 
preserved and interpreted the Bible and which directly, or indirectly, had much 
to do with the moulding of his own mind and soul. 

The revelation that comes to us through the Bible requires interpretation in 
detail as well as the more fundamental response of faith to which I have re- 
ferred. The place given to the minister as the interpreter of scripture in 
Protestantism has been very great. Even churches that give little authority to 
the minister in their polity in practise depend upon him in large part for the 
interpretation of the Bible. In fact in these churches the minister is so little re- 
strained by a corporate faith embodied in a liturgy that his own idiosyncracies 
of thought and personality have more scope than in communions which in 
theory give the clergy more authority. In historic forms of Protestantism the 
authority of the minister is derived from the assumption that it is the Word of 
God that he interprets and not his own private opinions. In contemporary 
Protestantism the influence of the minister as the interpreter of revelation has 
greatly declined and his authority too often rests on his own religious experience, 
his own wisdom about life, his own skills as preacher and pastor and educator. 
He may be very useful as a guide and leader but he does little to solve the prob- 
lem of authority for Protestants; instead he adds to the confusion. 


It is very important that ministers should be set aside to exercise this func- 
tion of interpretation, to preach the Word of God week after week and in other 
ways to teach about it to the congregation. If no one were set aside for this 


* The Doctrine of the Word of God, pp. 118-119. 

*T am not the one to speak about Eastern orthodoxy. I do want to say that while the East- 
ern Orthodox Communion differs from Protestantism in its conception of the relation of tradition 
to the Bible, it differs profoundly from Roman Catholicism in its freedom from centralization, 
in the fact that it does not add to the authoritative tradition by ecclesiastical fiat, in the place it 
provides for lay participation even in theology, in its emphasis upon the whole body of the 
Church as distinguished from the hierarchy, in the spiritual and theological freedom that one 
finds among its great thinkers. 
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function a local church would not be likely to receive the distinctively Chris- 
tian guidance which it needs. A purely lay Christian community is in special 
danger of secularization and of becoming a mere reflection of the local culture. 
On the other hand ministers need to be checked by the insight of laymen in 
order that they may not become a narrow professional group with its own 
vested interests. The weaving together of ministers and laymen in the govern- 
ment of many denominations is one of the strong points of Protestantism which 
is in the sharpest contrast with Roman Catholicism. History has done strange 
things to the churches in this connection. Often laymen have had their influ- 
ence on the church through governments. One must admit that sometimes the 
results of government pressure on the church have been good but it is a very 
dangerous way of providing an opportunity for the laymen to check the clergy. 

The minister should not be an echo of his congregation. He should try to 
discern the Christian truth, often unexpected and even undesired, that comes to 
those who reflect upon the scripture and upon’ much that has been taught about 
Christian truth at other times and in other places. But if he comes to think of 
himself as having a monopoly of Christian wisdom and if he begins to lord it 
over his people he needs to be brought under lay criticism. (Fortunately the 
Bible is open to laymen as well as to ministers.) How ministers and laymen 
should guide or correct each other cannot be planned in detail in advance. 
Protestants should reject any form of polity that systematically quenches 
the spirit by discouraging this lay initiative in the church’s life. 

3. Now let us turn to the final question: what is the relation between what 
is given through both Bible and Church and the insight and faithful response of 
the individual? 

After we have said everything about the claims of the objective sources of 
authority, at the end of the day each of us must decide for himself what he 
is to believe. Even assent to the authority of the Roman Catholic Church 
must depend upon the decision of the individual. The only person who has no 
such responsibility of decision is the person brought up in an environment that 
is so homogeneous that he is not vividly aware of any alternative to the dom- 
inant faith. That is a kind of innocence that everyone here has long since lost. 

If we accept the authority of the Bible somewhat in the way I have in- 
terpreted it, we must do so because we are convinced that such a view of the 
claims of the Bible is true. Those who accept it as true are still left with in- 
numerable open questions which call for decision. One may be helped by the 
guidance of the Church but again the individual must choose those trends 
and movements in the Church which seem to be most authentically Christian. 
A counting of heads in the Church will not help anyone. Nor will the estima- 
tion of formal ecclesiastical weight be decisive. Formal ecclesiastical authorities 
are likely to err on the side of timidity and conventionality. We may be in- 
fluenced by certain ecumenical trends but even there the process of selection 
puts a great burden of responsibility on the individual. The choice of the 
persons or groups or movements within the Church that seem to have most 


promise always involves a double process. We choose and are chosen at the 
same time. There is an element of sheer accident here that must be honestly 
faced because if faced it can be in some measure transcended. It undoubtedly 
will make a difference whether one happens to study in Basel or Chicago, 
Edinburgh or New York, Cambridge or Zurich. The geography of theology 
does have its effect on our decisions even though in the constant interchange of 
theological thought stimulated by the ecumenical movements it is partly cor- 
rected. I am glad to assure you who are entering the Seminary that you will read 
books written in Basel, Chicago, Edinburgh, Cambridge and Zurich. I should 
add New Haven! 

The individual’s decision for Christ and his interpretation of the meaning 
of the Christian revelation are influenced by the fact that he has learned a 
great deal about the world from non-Christian sources. He must not warp 
what he has learned from the sciences to fit some pre-conceived Christian pat- 
tern just as he must not make of science the source of his ultimate faith. He 
must not deny the partial autonomy of many disciplines and areas of experience. 
He must be open to truth from every source. He will try to think as a Chris- 
tian about these disciplines and about these areas of experience but not as 
though he knows the answers in advance as a Christian. 

So important is the acknowledgement of sources of truth outside the 
Christian orbit that I want to press the matter one step further. Often un- 
welcome pressure on the Church from outside has proved to be necessary to 
shake it out of quite unholy ruts. I doubt if the Church, either Catholic or 
Protestant, without such pressure would ever have accepted fully and ungrudg- 
ingly the principle of religious liberty for all citizens. I doubt if the Churches, 
apart from the pressure upon them of the whole modern democratic revolu- 
tion, would have come to see as clearly as they see now the Christian reasons 
for the trend toward social and economic equality in the world: Here we 
should avoid the common secular argument for religious liberty on the ground 
that religious differences are divisive but unimportant and we should avoid a 
gospel of equality that is based upon a Marxist rather than a Christian con- 
ception of man. Correction of the Church from outside is a costly process 
but it is often necessary, and the Christian who sees truth in these tendencies 
and movements which may even be hostile to the Church has a responsibility 
to represent that truth within the Church. The Christian who accepts this 
responsibility often gets little help from the leaders of the Church at the time 
but he should associate himself with other Christians who have similar pur- 
poses and with them keep those purposes under the correction of the Biblical 
revelation. 

The individual must finally make his own decisions in matters of faith but 
he does not make them alone. His mind is formed in part by his response to 
the Christian revelation. This response takes place within some segment of the 
Christian community. He stands necessarily at a point where these distinctively 
Christian influences and currents of thought in the world interact. But even 
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there he should not stand alone. He should take counsel with fellow Christians 
who stand at the same point. He should also be guided by the experience 
of Christians who at other times and in other cultural situations have 
faced similar problems. He should be open to truth from all quarters and 
yet be careful that the criterion by which he judges comes from Christian 
faith and not from some other and perhaps unrecognized faith. Bishop Aulen, 
whose book on the Christian Faith is very widely appreciated in this seminary, 
suggests the spirit of the Christian enquirer when he discusses the general 
revelation of God in nature and history. He says about Christianity: ‘“‘on the 
one hand, it does not establish any limits around the divine revelation, but, 
on the other hand, it refuses to recognize any other God than him who reveals 
himself in Christ.’”* 


Christian Apologetics in Relation to Islam 
By Lootfy Levonian 


— is a formidable problem for Christianity. The efforts of the missionaries 
have not been encouraging in the past. The old paths have not proved effec- 
tive, and new paths are to be sought. This raises immediately not only the 
question of methods in evangelism, but also its aim and goal. It raises the 
question of Christian apologetics in relation to Islam. 

Islamic faith has a systematized theology which has stood firm since the 
tenth century in spite of the attacks both from within by the Muslim sects, 
and from outside by Christian theologians, bishops and missionaries. It has 
stood the test of the rationalistic movements within itself like the early Muslim 
Mutazilites, also the controversies of Christian Apologists in later centuries. A 
new apologetic is necessary for effective service in Muslim lands. 

We might at the outset differentiate between “apologetic” and “contro- 
versy.” Apologetic is to give the reasons of one’s own faith. This is quite justified 
and right. On the other hand, controversy is to attack the faith of another, and 
this usually leads to ill-feeling and bitterness. Certainly the presentation of 
the Christian doctrine is important, and we have every right to communicate 
it to the Muslims, but Christian doctrine must be presented in a constructive 
way as related to life. Our aim should not be to start theological controversy 
with the Muslims, but to affect their life. Otherwise, doctrinal statements 
will remain merely as theories and unconvincing. Christian doctrines such as 
the Trinity, or the Divinity of Christ, or Atonement are not the result of 
philosophical reasoning; they are deeply related to redemption, forgiveness and 
reconciliation which are the need of every person in the world. 

Therefore, instead of beginning with metaphysical questions in doctrine, 
we must begin with Man, his need and his destiny. The weakest point in 
Muslim theology is Islam’s conception of man. Its strong point is the doctrine 
of Allah. Christian apologists usually have fought the battle on the field of 


“The Faith of the Christian Church, p. 35. 
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the doctrine of Allah, whereas, they should have dealt with the doctrine of 
Man. Islamic conception of man and the universe is altogether inadequate. Islam 
separates the universe into two. On one side is Allah, and on the other side 
is the whole creation, including Man. Islam does not see any personal kinship 
between Allah and man. It does not recognize any affinity between man and 
his creator. “There is nothing like God” says the Koran. The idea of men as 
“children of God” is altogether alien to the Islamic teaching, whereas it is 
central in the Christian teaching. Therefore we ought to ask the Muslims 
first, “What is Man?” and explain the Christian conception of Man. 

Again, Islam does not have any concept like the Christian idea of the 
Kingdom of God as the final destiny of the human race. The Islamic atomistic 
philosophy conceives of the whole structure of the universe as composed of 
atoms with some “accidents” like color, altogether under the arbitrary rule 
of Allah, annihilated every second and recreated. The movement of the 
universe is understood like the tick of a clock, or a cinematographic film in 
which one sees a continuous picture but in reality it is composed of particles 
of continuous change, quite independent of each other, under the capricious 
will of the Great Cinematographer, Allah. Fire has no permanent quality of 
burning; it burns only if Allah creates the quality of burning at that moment. 
The Muslim kills a man and says, “I struck, but Allah killed.” If Allah had 
not created the quality of killing in the bullet at that moment, it would not 
have killed at all; so the Muslim goes to war. There is no other agent beside 
Allah. Good and evil, prosperity and calamity are from Him. Thus, Islam 
does not have any vision of a blessed destiny for the individual person or to 
mankind as a whole. So much is life composed of a series of events according 
to the capricious will of Allah that the Muslim feels even doubtful regarding 
his own faith as a Muslim. The orthodox Islamic teaching forbids man to say 
“I am a Muslim, truly.” He must say “I am a Muslim, if Allah pleases.” This 
kind of determinism can easily lead to blind fatalism, whereas Christian faith 
leads to hope as the ultimate goal of the creation. 

As regards to the essential religious doctrine, there are issues between 
Islam and Christianity which are more fundamental and vital than any of the 
lines generally emphasized in Christian apologetics. 

Let us take for example the idea of God in Islam and in Christianity. The 
most basic and vital difference between Islam and Christianity with reference 
to the idea of God is not whether God is one or triune, but His nature and 
ethical attributes. The main question at issue is not how many, but what 
is God like? Is He one who is just and perfectly righteous, or one who acts 
arbitrarily as He pleases, without any moral discrimination? Is He good and 
only good, or is He the source of evil also? Now the Christians by accepting 
controversy on the plane of putting the doctrine of Trinity against that of 
pure monotheism have played into the hands of the Muslims, and no results 
have come out of such controversy. The plane of controversy ought to be 
changed essentially. We must try to bring the Muslim first of all to a new 
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plane of thinking on this problem, to the plane of ethical and spiritual issues 
regarding the nature of God. 

Or take the doctrine of Revelation. Until now the main controversy be- 
tween Islam and Christianity concerning this doctrine has been whether the 
Koran or the Bible is the real revelation of God. Both the Muslim and the 
Christian have asked: “Which is false, and which is true, the Koran or the 
Bible?” How many pains the Christians have taken in the past to show that 
the Bible is the true revelation of God because it is verbally correct from 
one cover to the other, dictated word by word by God, and written down 
by holy men without error! But Muslims also have followed the same method 
to prove that the Koran is the true revelation of God, and have dealt with 
the controversy on that basis. Further, it has not been difficult for them to 
find some contradictions in the text of the Bible and to show the falsity of the 
Christian teaching. 

We should realize that the main issue between Islam and Christianity in 
regard to the doctrine of revelation is not whether the Bible or the Koran is 
the true revelation, but the conception of revelation and its test. Is the test of 
a revelation its antiquity, its mysteriousness, its language, its grammer; or is the 
test its spiritual meaning and its appeal to the deepest aspirations of the human 
soul? 

Or let us take the problem of Prophetship. Controversy on this issue has 
lead us to contrast Muhammed and Jesus, to urge people to accept one or 
the other, the Christians defending Christ and the Muslims Muhammed. So 
the question that has been stressed has been, Christ or Muhammed? Both sides 
have accumulated evidences to prove their case, emphasizing the miracles 
wrought by the Prophets; whereas, the question ought to have been discussed 
on a different plane altogether. Is the prophet one who has shown abnormal 
states of mind having done some miraculous acts; or is he one who has ex- 
hibited the divine character in his life, has made God real to men, thus opening 
new channels for the outpouring of the divine life into the human? 

Take the whole concept of Religion. The issue as it stands today in the 
minds of the Muslims and the Christians is, “Which one is the true religion, 
Islam or Christianity?” The two religions have been contrasted, and people 
have been forced to accept one as true and reject the other as false. In reality, 
the issue between Christianity and Islam as religions is a much deeper one 
than that. The main question is ““What is religion, and what do we understand 
by it?” Is religion to submit ourselves to the magical influence of some rites 
or ceremonies, or is it real fellowship with God? Is salvation to try to avoid the 
wrath of God by performance of some outward ordinances, or is it a real and 
spiritual regeneration in man? What (really) is sin? Is it essentially a pollution 
of the body or a pollution of the soul? What is forgiveness? Is it the arbitrary 
letting go of a criminal by a monarch, or is it reconciliation between God and 
Man? What is faith in God?—a problem intensely discussed in Islam. Is it 
to repeat some words of a creed about God, or to trust and love Him as our 
Father? 
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These are the main issues between Islam and Christianity, and these should 
be the tests of true religion. 

The case of Islam and Christianity at the present time is very much like 
the case of Judaism and Jesus Christ. The Jews always wanted to draw Jesus 
back to their level of thinking, and urged Him to answer their questions. He 
never did so. He always pointed to more fundamental issues, and tried to bring 
them to a new plane of thinking. 

There has been a question among the Christian apologists as to whether 
our presentation of Christianity should be doctrinal or merely social and 
ethical. I believe that this dilemma is false. Christian doctrine and Christian 
life are vitally connected, and our message should be both doctrinal and social. 
The difficulty at the root of this dilemma is our identifying evangelism with 
the idea of an organized Christian church. We confuse making a man a 
disciple of Christ with making him a member of the Christian church. This 
confusion is a very serious hazard in the Christian churches in Muslim lands. 
We must remember that the Christian communities in Muslim lands have a 
peculiar organization which gives to conversion a quite different meaning from 
that which is ordinarily understood. A Christian community in Muslim lands 
is organized not merely as a religious body but also as a semi-political body, 
and for a Muslim to unite with a Christian church will mean to be a part 
of a semi-political organization, separating him completely from his former 
relationship. In Muslim lands the Christian missionary is thought of as one 
who separates part of the people from their own community by joining them 
to another community with a different civic and political status. The Muslim 
government is suspicious of the activities of the Christian people in all forms 
of evangelism, educational, medical, or otherwise—because the aim of Christian 
evangelism appears to be the creation of political minorities in the country. 

This is an aspect of Christianity which is peculiar to the condition of the 
church in Muslim countries. It was not a pure blessing when the evangelical 
churches accepted the status of a semi-political community in the Near East, 
as did the other churches at the beginning of their organization a century ago. 
This gave the evangelical community the cloak of a national church, and by 
the same act made evangelism absurd and conversion illegal. In view of this 
I feel that for the present, in order to overcome this suspicion, the Christian 
church ought to give up the idea of converting people in the sense of bap- 
tising them in the church, thus changing their names and separating them 
from their previous social relationships. Our aim should be to create a Chris- 
tian fellowship—a fellowship of love in the spirit of ‘Christ. In other words, 
our purpose ought not to be to establish an ‘ecclesia’ but to create a ‘Koinonia’. 
An ‘ecclesia’ means an ecclesiastical organization, a separated body, with its 
creeds, liturgy and political status; whereas, a ‘Koinonia’ means a fellowship of 
persons of the same spirit and attitude toward life. 


Muslim people are passing through a period of critical transformation, and 
I believe that Christianity has a great contribution to make at this time. There 
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must be a new presentation of the Christian faith speaking to their problem. 
Our presentation in the past has not been adequate, and has not appealed to 
the Muslim mind. Islam is a religion of external authority, based on the 
authority of a capricious Allah and His Holy Book; and to date our presenta- 
tion of Christianity has also given the impression of a religion of external 
authority, either of an Infallible Church, or of a literally interpreted Bible. 
Islam is a religion of laws and dogmas, and our presentation of Christianity 
has also emphasized laws and dogmas. Islam is a religion of power, based 
on the idea of overruling others; the teaching of the Christian concerning 
war, and his general attitude surely has not been intrinsically different from 
that. We have acted and treated others by the principle of superiority, and 
this teaching and conduct have been a denial rather than an assertion of the 
Christian faith in spiritual forces. 

The world of Islam needs a new understanding of Christianity. Our 
evangelists must speak to the condition of the people and appeal to their 
highest aspirations. The old-fashioned approach of judging Islam wholesale 
and presenting Christianity as a superior religion is not convincing. Instead of 
dogma, we must begin with experience and present Christianity as a Way 
of Life. We must show that religion as understood by Christianity is not 
organization but a new spirit that underlies all true life. 

We must base our message, not on the evidences of an external authority, 
but on the inner needs and yearnings of the human soul. We must teach that 
Christianity is the Light that enlightens all darkness and sanctifies all human 
relationship. 

The end of apologetics must not be controversy, but reconciliation in our 
own souls with our fellow man, and supremely with God. 
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The Problem of Communism 
for Christian Missions 


By Charles Forman 


OT DURING the course of its history has the missionary enterprise faced a 
problem of such magnitude as the threat of Communism. The sudden loss 
of the greatest field of American missionary endeavor has been a sobering ex- 
perience. What is today true of the largest of our mission fields could tomorrow 
be true of others of them. Such a prospect need not cause panic; the national 
church has been established in every field and we have faith that it will continue 
to bear its witness. But if the situation does not call for panic, the prospect does 
call for careful reflection and consideration and a renewed determination and 
commitment. 

In reality, the effect upon the church and the missionary enterprise has, by 
and large, been just that—not fear or panic, but careful reconsideration of aims 
and policies along with a new spirit of devotion. During the past year an ex- 
ample of this was to be seen at Union Seminary when two dozen missionaries 
from all over the world were brought together for a period of four months of 
intensive training in the Christian approach to Communism. The group was 
known as the Study Fellowship on Christianity and Communism and was spon- 
sored by the Presbyterian Board of Foreign Missions. Japan, Korea, China, Thai- 
land, the Philippines, India, Iran, Syria, the Camerouns, Mexico, Guatemala, 
Colombia, Brazil and Chile were all represented in the Fellowship. 

The group studied subjects such as the exposition and critique of Marxism 
from Professor Eduard Heimann of the New School of Social Research, and the 
present-day practice of Communist governments from Professors Ellsworth 
Raymond and Gishardt Flanz of New York University. They all joined together 
at Union for the Tuesday afternoon seminar on Christianity and Communism, 
and in the evening after the seminar Professors Bates, Bennett, and Niebuhr met 
with the group for a discussion of the problems raised in the lectures. These 
discussions were very informal and provided an opportunity for a more intimate 
consideration of the questions than the class room atmosphere would permit. 
Aside from the regular classes there were two or more special lectures a week by 
leaders with direct experienc in Communism in special fields. For the most part 
these lectures dealt with the life of the church in Communist lands. Reports 
were heard from those with first hand experience in church work in Russia, 
Rumania, Hungary, Czechoslovakia, China and Korea. Members of the group 
also attended Communist sessions to gain direct contact with this subject. 
Fordham University cooperated by providing lectures on the position and 
methods of the Roman Catholic Church. 
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The Study Fellowship was not limited to listening to lectures. Since the 
members were training to meet an actual situation in the countries where they 
are working, each one undertook the preparation of some material which could 
be used in connection with their problem on the foreign field. In addition to the 
lectures and writings, numerous “bull sessions” were organized. Some of the 
questions discussed were: What is the appeal of Communism? Where does the 
central issue lie between Communism and Christianity? What are the alterna- 
tives to Communism that can be developed? What should be our theological 
understanding of the role of Communism? What does Communism call for in 
terms of response on the mission field? Concerning these primary problems the 
members of the group attempted to share their opinions and set forth their own 
convictions as against the criticism of others. Committees were formed to make 
special studies and report back to the group as a whole. They did not try to 
reach agreement on each problem, but each person tried to form his own con- 
clusions after thorough discussion and sharing with the others. 


This same spirit of sharing characterized the religious life of the Fellowship. 
They did not regard themselves as a number of independent individuals who 
happened to be working on the same subject, but rather as members of the body 
of Christ, brought together by a common concern for the problem facing that 
body. They shared religious experiences, convictions and questions in the same 
way that they shared their views on the pressing question of world affairs. They 
began and ended their work with retreat periods of several days, being together 
in a fellowship of prayer and worship and considering the impact of all they had 
studied and learned concerning their own life and work. 


Under such circumstances the study of the Christian approach to Com- 
munism becomes more than an intellectual endeavor. It becomes, and actually 
became, a spiritual experience. It is an experience that brings new knowledge of 
the power of God and new dedication to the kingship of Christ. For those who 
can see the challenge of Communism on a world-wide scale it brings new com- 
mitment to the world missionary task. While not wholly unexpected, one result 
of the group study which achieved importance beyond any expectation was the 
discovery of the significance of Christian fellowship in the face of great chal- 
lenge. Though the word koinonia is a familiar one, there are comparatively few 
people who have been privileged to be part of an intimate group of Christians, 
facing the world and its problems together and seeking as one to work out the 
way of Christian witness in this world. Ordinarily we study these problems as 
individuals and there is little of the thrill and wonder of the koinonia in our 
individual decisions and individual positions. The extreme individualism of our 
time is one thing which makes men particularly susceptible to the attractions of 
group solidarity in Communism. Although we do not generally recognize it, 
men’s souls are thirsting today for the experience of the koinonia in Christ. The 
members of the Study Fellowship found anew the heightened perceptivity, in- 
tensity and strength of faith which comes when a group of Christians decide to 
face a common task together. 
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After studying about Communism, just what can the individual missionary 
do? He is in no position to determine national or international policies. He can- 
not order a rectification of the inequities and injustices upon which Commu- 
nism grows. No, but it does happen that more than any other American the 
missionary is living and moving in the very midst of the social and intellectual 
milieu where Communism has its greatest appeal. Above all he is day by day 
meeting people in whose hearts the struggle of conflicting loyalties is being car- 
ried on. There is today perhaps no group among whom this struggle is more 
acute than among the college students of Asia and Latin America. Providen- 
tially it happens that higher education has been one of the principal fields of the 
missionary endeavor. This affords Christianity a remarkable opportunity for 
personal work with the very group that provides the bulk of Communist 
leadership. 

Another group of considerable importance are the converted Christian 
nations themselves. It should not surprise or dismay us to find that Christians of 
the younger churches are at times particularly drawn to Communism. In the 
extreme southwest of India, for example, the Christian community has supplied 
a very significant part of the Communist leadership and membership. This fact 
is not hard to understand. Everyone knows that Communism makes its princi- 
pal appeal on behalf of the cause of justice. Christianity with its emphasis on 
the infinite worth of all men offers a stronger sense of justice than any other 
religion. Naturally Christians are more open to an appeal for justice than those 
whose hearts have not yet been awakened. Communism was born and grew up 
on the soil of the Christian West, so Western Christians are hardly in a position 
to condemn those occasional Christians in other parts of the world who are 
attracted to it. 

In presenting to such people the full facts about Communism, the Western 
Christian should admit the responsibility which the church in the West has had 
in permitting the rise of Communism—the way it has allowed great masses in 
society to lose all sense of the meaning of life and to be ready for any powerful 
movement supplying a meaning, even a false one, to their existence; the way it 
has remained silent about gross injustices in society so that men turned to other 
faiths to meet their demands for justice—Western Christians should admit all 
this, but they should also show their brothers in other parts of the world the 
pitfalls and delusions that lie ahead for those who accept the path of Com- 
munism today. There is a tremendous task of education that needs to be done 
among Christian people—college students and other groups. Many of them see 
only the appealing qualities of Communism and are blissfully unaware of its 
totalitarian dimension and the universal rule of fear which it engenders. Honest 
and unbiased education on these matters is a pant the responsibility of the 
church if it is to help men see the implications of Christian faith for life. 

But this is only one side of the task of the missionary or Christian national. 
The exposition of the full facts about Communism can only serve a negative 
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purpose at best. The positive task still remains. Communism may well be the 
rod of God’s anger against his people who have disobeyed him. It would be the 
height of blindness, then, to confine the Christian response to a condemnation 
of that rod. What is necessary is repentance for past mistakes, a re-examination 
of the total life of the church in the light of the kingship of Christ, and a new 
dedication to his will. No church will stand up against the fury of these times 
unless it be a church which has gone through the fires of regeneration and 
which has become a vital fellowship completely dedicated to the rule of its Lord 
in all of life. 

Those Christians who are beginning to sense what is demanded of them in 
this day and who are awake to their own inadequacies in the face of this de- 
mand, need to be brought together into small fellowships of “the concerned.” 
Such fellowship cells would meet together for prayer and worship, for discus- 
sion of the world about them, and for jointly meeting the needs that press upon 
them. The combination of three elements: spiritual life, honest thinking and 
social action is important if such a group is not to fall into sentimental spiritual 
emphases on the one hand or simple activism on the other; or, as a third alterna- 
tive, into the type of fruitless discussion and verbal condemnation of evil which 
Marx condemned under the name of “idealism.” Such fellowship cells for wor- 
ship, thought and action have been a well proved method for empowering move- 
ments within the church ever since the days of Francis, Loyola, Fox or Wesley. 
They have provided the foci of the koinonia. They have kept alive those con- 
cerns that led to their creation, concerns which would have lost their power if 
they had been left as a responsibility of scattered individuals. 

As the church and its missionary work pass through such regeneration and 
revitalization, many old practices will be put aside and many new ones adopted. 
Christian education cannot avoid thorough-going change. The proportions to 
which Communism carries on its educational program make the usual Christian 
education program appear ludicrous. Two or three hours a day after work are 
commonly given by great masses of teachers, professional men or laborers for 
the study of Marx-Leninism in a Communist society. All ages and all intellec- 
tual levels are included in the educational offerings. The youngest children have 
classes, as well as the older adults whom many of us might regard as unteach- 
able. The whole gamut of Marxist teaching is put into booklets and statements 
that even the semi-literate and illiterate can understand. For some reason Chris- 
tians have thought that much of the range of Christian theology is beyond the 
comprehension of simple people. For some reason Christians have thought that 
an hour a week on Sunday is all that people can give for the study of their 
faith. On both counts the Marxists have demonstrated that we are wrong. 

Similar lessons come from the Communist challenge to Christian evangel- 
ism. The most marked sign of a vital church is its evangelistic outreach. The 
lesson pointed out by Communism for Christian evangelism is the necessity of 
a close tie between theory and practice. This has been outstandingly evidenced 
by some of the revolutionaries. It is nothing new to Christian thought to say 
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that faith and life must be tied together; but words and deeds must reenforce 
each other. How often we have seen that these two complementary sides of our 
Christian approach have become separated from one another. Those of the 
Christian evangelistic force who are strongest on preaching the word are the 
least interested in the multifarious ways that word must work itself out in 
practical individual and social life. The holiness sects, which have pushed so 
widely into the mission field of late, are praiseworthy for their assiduousness in 
the proclamation of the word, but they are the ones who are weakest in the 
demonstration of the meaning of Christian faith in the whole of life. On the 
other hand the liberal groups who have started widespread programs of social 
helpfulness in the name of Christ and some of the various American service 
committees, while they must be praised for the fine work they have done, have 
often demonstrated a reluctance to proclaim the word. At times they make a 
virtue of saying nothing about their Christian faith, but letting the deeds speak 
for themselves. Have we learned to split man into such an inhuman monstrosity 
as to be either all tongue or all hands? Any properly integrated person expresses 
his inner convictions and attitudes through both his words and his deeds. So it 
should be with Christian evangelism; the development of youth caravans and 
work camps in recent years may exemplify something of the thing that is so 
urgently needed. 

The challenge of Communism indicates for the missionary enterprise organi- 
zational and methodological changes too numerous to mention. A rapid advance 
toward self support in each national church and the complete nationalization of 
Christian leadership are so obviously needed that any procrastination concerning 
these matters would be inexcusable. The establishment of unity (more im- 
portant in spirit than in organization) acquires fresh urgency when it is realized 
that Communist governments invariably foster and use every personal hostility 
or denominational jealousy to bring the church into subservience. Both the 
Study Fellowship and the missionaries from China who participated in the re- 
cent study of what we could learn from the China experience stressed the need 
for freeing missionaries from some of the heavy weight of institutional and ad- 
ministrative responsibilities so that they may have more opportunity to carry on 
work with individuals, and thus reach beyond institutional confines. The prac- 
tice of some missions in assigning to each institutional worker some evangelistic 
or church responsibility in the country-side is one which should commend itself 
widely. Among the poor nations of the earth the perennial problems raised by 
the American standard of living will have to be brought up for final decision. 
Short of a rapid rise in the standard of living for the rest of the world, which 
does not seem imminent, it is difficult to see how any solution can be found 
other than a certain paring down of the American standard. This is a fact that 
needs to be faced and accepted. 

The gradual raising of the standard of living of the masses in the poorer 
countries is the final and perhaps the most pressing demand made upon us by 
Communism and by our Christian conscience. This involves the whole economic 
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and political life of those countries. The missionary as an alien can take no 
active part in political life, but the members of the Christian church with 
whom he labors bear the full responsibilities of citizenship for their own land. 
The missionary should help them to see what that means. We have long since 
made it clear that being a Christian involves certain standards with regard to 
marriage and personal morality. In the field of social morality the Christian 
standard is not as concrete. The church cannot adopt any social system as being 
the true expression of Christianity; it must remain open to people of all social 
philosophies. But this does not relieve the church of the responsibility of study- 
ing the social system and helping individual Christians to understand problems 
of this nature and a more Christian solution to them. Over large areas of the 
world the Church has failed in this respect. 


There is going on in the backward areas of the world today a great revolu- 
tion in the hearts and minds of the under-privileged masses. These people are 
realizing for the first time in their long, unhappy history that the unhealthful 
conditions they are facing are not necessary; they are not ordained by any gods, 
and they are not a result of the present state of man’s knowledge and skill. As 
the masses of the peasantry and the industrial proletariat awake to this realiza- 
tion the static situation of society becomes dynamic. Mighty movements for 
equality, justice and a better life start among the people. The Communists have 
been the principal ones to take advantage of this awakening and to be carried 
forward by it. They have both accentuated it and exploited it for their own 
advantage. But the awakening does not need to be bound to the chains of Com- 
munism. The big question for Christian people is where do we stand with regard 
to this awakening. Under the providence of God the old complacent acceptance 
of time-honored inequalities and evils is vanishing. This is good. Christians can- 
not oppose or ignore this movement. They must throw themselves into it in 
order that this movement bring forth some of the fine fruit it is capable of pro- 
ducing. The Christian population of most mission lands is small, yet it does 
matter whether or not they align themselves with those forces which are most 
likely to produce social good. There is a tremendous need for the Christian mis- 
sionary to help in developing a progressive alternative to Communism. In few, 
if any mission lands has such an alternative yet been developed. There are some 
socialist parties, some cooperative experiments, some progressive labor unions, 
some social legislation and some reforming of capitalism. The Christians bear a 
heavy responsibility for understanding and developing a combination of these 
alternatives. 

It is no small task that is demanded of the Church—remaking itself and 
thereby remaking the world, making Christ king in its own life and recognizing 
him as king of all the world, dropping the characteristics of a comfortable, 
upper-class society “‘at ease in Zion,” and becoming a flaming sword of the spirit 
and a deeply dedicated fellowship—it is no small task. But if the rod of God’s 
anger through Communism can awaken Christians to even part of all this, then 
we may yet live to bless the day when it was sent among us. 
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We Preach Christ — A Sermon* 
By Cyril C. Richardson 


We preach not ourselves 
but Christ Jesus as Lord.” 
II Cor. 4:5 
W: PREACH CHRIST. It is a simple and commonplace enough thing to say, 
yet how easy it is to forget it! Often we have so much to say in our 
sermons that the Christ gets crowded out. The burden of this world’s troubles 
lies heavily upon us. Like the prophets of old we are called to denounce in- 
justice and to quicken the moral consciences of our congregations. Yet we 
are called to more than this. Our declaration is the word of redemption—the 
good news of salvation in Christ. That, surely, is the very essence of preaching. 
When Wesley tried to put in a simple sentence what this task of preaching 
meant, answering the question, “What did you do addressing those Kingswood 
colliers and those crowds in the open air?”—he said, “I offered them Christ.” 
No sermon is genuinely a sermon that does not have that as its central theme. 
I offered them Christ—not I offered them advice, quickened their consciences, 
or denounced their sins only. But I offered them Christ. They came hungry 
and dispirited, and I offered them the Living and eternal Food. Never should 
we descend the pulpit steps without asking ourselves, “Did I offer them 
Christ?” And if we feel the answer is in the negative, as fine a sermon as we 
may have preached, it did not have that as its one aim, we should perhaps go 
back and do what we had omitted. For we belie our calling and are untrue to 
that for which we have been chosen, if we preach without offering the Living 
Christ to those who come to hear us. 

The same is true of every aspect of our ministry. We are Christ’s am- 
bassadors, and should strive to make that plain. Pastoral visiting, for instance, 
is not merely social calling, just “getting to know our people.” It is taking 
Christ to them, and there is no excuse for being diffident about that. Protes- 
tantism has rightly stressed that the ministry is a call from God. We are con- 
strained to declare a gospel—not constrained to be popular, or merely helpful. 
And our people expect of us more than advice and good counselling. They 
can get that from others. But ours is the special task of counselling them in 
Christ. There is such a temptation in the ministry to do everything else 
rather than that. For while the gospel of Christ is saving joy, it is also uncom- 
fortable, both for us and for those who hear us. It turns the world upside 
down, and its consequences are often more far-reaching and disturbing than 
we imagine. Yet that is the task we pledge ourselves to undertake in our 
ordination, and it is a task we feel laid upon us by God Himself. Woe to me if 
I preach not the Gospel, says Paul, voicing what is a genuine experience of 
us all, that once we are committed to this Christ venture, there is no turning 
back. 


* Sermon delivered in James Memorial Chapel. 
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So, too, in the sickroom, our ministry is ministry in Christ. Not only do 
we come to cure loneliness, or to bring a message from the outside world to 
those shut in and confined to bed. We bring the healing Christ to them. We 
should never leave a sickbed without asking ourselves, did I offer them Christ? 
Have I let this one opportunity go by without making it clear that I am His 
ambassador? We should pray with the sick much more than is customary. I 
recall when I was sick how frequently I was visited by clergy who made no 
motion that they should pray with me. I had often enough to suggest it as they 
were leaving. And yet it is our task to suggest it. We have a special gift to 
bring, and to withhold that is far worse than withholding some material com- 
fort, to do which would surely make us ashamed. 


There are two reasons why we grow so diffident about offering Christ. 
One concerns our inner doubts, the other has to do with the secular pressures 
which every minister feels. 


We shall doubt about the gospel, and we shall doubt both the earnestness 
and the validity of our calling. Hardly anyone in this Christian ministry 
escapes those doubts, no matter how confident he feels in his first ventures. 
We must learn to handle them. 


It is well at such times to recall how common the experience is, and how 
it has affected the greatest of Christ’s ministers. Think of Luther’s and Bun- 
yan’s inner struggles. There were days when they could scarcely believe in 
the grace of God, let alone feel sure about their vocation. At such times dark- 
ness overcomes us, and especially is this true after periods of great assurance. 
We are humbled, which is a chastening experience. But at such times we should 
keep firmly in mind that we preach Christ and not ourselves. Neither the 
pulpit nor the pastoral call is a fit occasion for undressing in public. As pastors, 
people seek us out, not to hear our doubts but to hear Christ. And our responsi- 
bility to them is clear. We have a gospel to preach, for that we were ordained 
and we must do no other. We doubt—we feel it hollow to ascend the pulpit 
at such times. Well, here is the advice Peter Bohler gave to Wesley about 
just such moments: “Preach Christ until you believe, and then you will preach 
Christ because you believe.” Our doubts are never total, though they may 
surely seem so. And in our doubts the Christ will find us, if we are true with 
ourselves and true to our vocation. Let us accept them, but let them not over- 
throw us. For we preach Christ, and not ourselves. 

Then again, we are surrounded by pressures of our secular environment. 
There are many in our churches who do not really want to hear Christ; and 
from them particularly, the danger arises of trimming the gospel, for the 
sake of popularity. There is a subtle temptation to be known as a grand fellow, 
or as an understanding person, or as a learned person—anything but as Chris?’s 
person. Once a minister boasted to me that he had such fine fellowship with 
some companions on a vacation that they had no inkling he was a minister. 
When they had told about being lawyers, doctors, architects, he had been 
mysterious about his calling. On the last day of the vacation they had finally 
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pressed him to tell them what he did, and they were astonished to learn he 
was a clergyman. He flattered himself for having kept the secret so well and 
for having been so successfully “‘one of the boys.” Doubtless he acted that 
way in his own church, and was exceedingly popular. And doubtless, too, he 
did a great deal of good. But it may surely be questioned whether he under- 
stood what it meant to preach Christ. 

Finally, the greatest joy of our text lies in the fact that we have the Christ 
to preach, What a poor pursuit this ministry would be if we had only our 
selves to preach! A sorry lot we are to constitute sermon topics! But thanks 
be to God for His unspeakable gift in Jesus Christ, through whom we have 
access to Him, and by whom we have a message to redeem the world. He has 
called us into His service. At our ordination this call will be ratified by the 
church, and there will be no reason to be diffident or apologetic about this 
ministry. If He has called us, we can leave it to Him to take care of our inner 
doubts and the outward pressures by which we are tempted. For we preach 
Christ and not ourselves. 


A Lost Generation 


By Doris and George Watson 


GRASS ROOTS 


W yuar CONTRIBUTION should your ministry make to the rural church? 

We can travel through many villages and small cities in our country and 
find these communities to be sadly overchurched. And this we find true of 
our more urban areas. The spirit of Protestant competition has succeeded in 
devitalizing the life of the Church in these communities, for we find no funda- 
mental need for these several denominations. 

Then there are the many rural communities which remain practically un- 
churched. You may know of them. In these rural fields a generation of parents 
and children has been, practically speaking, lost to the Church. 

What is the importance of the rural church anyway? The rural com- 
munity feeds into our towns and our cities. The roots of our churches are 
in these areas. It is from the rural areas that people come to our urban com- 
munities. An unchurched person moving to the city is not likely to ferret out 
a church and affiliate himself with it—not if the Church has meant little or 
nothing to him when he has been growing up. 

Not everybody in a rural area moves to a larger area. But either the rural 
people continue to live in their rural community without the Church and the 
transforming Gospel it brings; or if they move to a larger community, the 
Church does not, cannot minister to them. The Church has not come to be 
meaningful to them. They do not seek out the Church, nor do they respond to 
the Church if it seeks them out. 


The word “rural” we are restricting to a small agricultural community, 
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unincorporated, with no civic organization, but under the government of a 
township. Some such rural communities number as many as a thousand people. 
Most such rural communities do not have fulltime churches unless they are 
substantially endowed. 

The rural church knows the meaning of the word “ecumenical” in practice. 
For if there is a church in the community, it is usually the only one, a truly 
community church. Except for the Holiness people or the loyal Roman Cath- 
olics, both of whom are usually in the minority, the rural church can be said 
to truly_serve the community. 

Further, the rural church does not as often experience the sharp distinction 
between church and state as does even the smallest of incorporated commun- 
ities. The Bible is often read, and the Lord’s Prayer said in the rural schools, 
along with the Pledge of Allegiance to the Flag. Occasionally schoolteachers 
are not backward about welcoming a visiting minister to a class in session. 
The Protestant minister is very often invited to participate in school picnics 
and spelling-becs. Some teachers give their pupils New Testaments for Christ- 
mas presents. These cbservations illustrate the lack of opposition to the viola- 
tion of the usually accepted practice of separation of church and state, in- 
dicating a larger percentage of Protestants in the rural areas. 

The rural field is a most sadly neglected field. There is a shortage of mini- 
sters—yes. But would not Protestantism be wise to send its men into the fields 
where people are unchurched, rather than into a community which already 
has half a dozen Protestant churches, all of which are weakened by being 
overcrowded in the same field? Some churches are realizing the importance of 
becoming consolidated. This awakening is essential, but as yet there is no 
adequate understanding of the importance of bringing the Gospel to our 
people in rural communities. 

There are objections—real objections, usually of a financial nature. But 
objections can be met if we but courageously meet the challenge. No objection 
can be met by admitting that a project cannot be done from the beginning. 
What about the mission church? Can the rural people today support fully their 
own churches, or must they seek mission aid? Where does mission money go? 
Is it already being put to the wisest use? What is to happen to the rural com- 
munities in the years to come? Can our churches dare to meet the responsibili- 
ties that face them, now? 


CHALLENGE AND RESPONSE 


Discussion is fruitless unless it can be based on experience. Nor must one 
make too hasty generalizations from one’s own necessarily limited experience. 
Yet, if certain basic insights can be gained from experience, is it not possible 
that with necessary modifications, they could be employed in a basically similar 
situation? 

The rural mission parish of Degrasse and South Russell under the Board 
of National Missions of the Presbytery of St. Lawrence in northern New York 
is one typical mission field. The church in Degrasse was organized as a full-time 
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Presbyterian church in 1899, but with the decline of lumbering throughout 
this Adirondack area, the church soon degenerated to a three-month summer 
ministry, two-thirds supported by the Board of National Missions. This situa- 
tion has remained unchanged for forty years. 

Trace back in your family for forty years. Think of what a spiritual gap 
would lie there if all of your family for forty years had experienced church 
only for three months in the summertime. In the summers, the farmers are 
busiest. Haying, dairying, daily chores know no forty-hour week. When the 
weather permits, the work must be done. Would there not be a spiritual vacuum 
in your family under such circumstances? 


The fortunes of Degrasse and South Russell have ebbed and flowed with 
the years. Iron deposits were discovered in the area about the time of the First 
World War and a temporary “boom” period ensued. But the Depression years 
hit the area keenly. Most people lived on relief. And the miserable hovels in 
which many of the people still live are reminders of those years. But in 1941, 
the abandoned Clifton Iron Mines were reopened, and the Benson Mines, some 
twenty miles away, began to expand. Many of the farmers have turned miners, 
still farming part-time. Some have preferred to remain full-time farmers and 
are prospering as never before. Outsiders have moved into the area to be near 
the mines. Economically, the communities are now substantially well-off. 
But money goes first into a new car which is a necessity in that isolated part 
of the world; secondly, the money goes for food on the table; lastly, and hence, 
practically never, the money goes into their homes—and into the church. 


For two generations, “church” has meant the Holiness sect which meets 
in Degrasse under the direction of a visiting minister. Only two of the one 
hundred forty families in both communities attend that church. Most of its 
members congregate in Degrasse from several near-by villages. “Church” is a 
meaningless, or repugnant concept at best for most of the people of South 
Russell and Degrasse. These people must be made aware of the Church in their 
lives. The same problem confronts all parishes—but here the need is more ele- 
mental and imperative. In most parishes, the already existing church is taken 
for granted; but here, practically speaking, there is no church. 

Given a challenge, the people respond. In the smaller community of South 
Russell, the church in the summer of 1949 was barely subsisting. For five of the 
thirteen Sunday services, no adults attended. Fourteen dollars and ninety cents 
of the church’s contribution of forty dollars was given to the minister’s salary. 
In 1950, no services were held there. But last June, the two trustees, who were 
challenged by the decaying church roof, conducted a community canvass 
which raised over two hundred fifty dollars for this purpose! The ladies of the 
community met and held a church supper which netted sixty dollars. The new 
roof was put on and a new fire insurance premium for three years was paid. 
Church attendances were consideratcly improved over 1949 and on two oc- 
casions, outnumbered the attendance of the larger Degrasse Church for the 
same day’s services. 
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The Degrasse Youth Fellowship had timidly begun in 1949 with four young 
ladies present. The boys had not set foot in the church for many years. But a 
plan was worked out whereby square dancing was announced as the group’s 
program for one Thursday evening (to which the boys were invited, of course), 
but a slight ruse was resorted to by having announced the recreational pro- 
gram a half-hour earlier than intended and “trapping” the boys into a brief 
but pointed discussion-worship program. The boys continued to attend and 
proved our most conscientious members, boys ages ten to twenty-five. The 
highest attendance for that summer was twenty. This year, the first meeting 
in June brought out twenty-five young people and the figure varied between 
that and thirty-three on each Thursday night. 

The Degrasse Church had a deficit in 1950 making a total of over four 
hundred dollars to be raised this summer. Previously, the largest amount raised 
had been two hundred dollars. A series of suppers, a bazaar, an ice cream social, 
an amateur show, a guest artist from New York City, and a canvass letter 
succeeded in raising considerably over five hundred dollars, including the 
sending of two young Sunday School teachers to a week of summer Bible 


conference along the St. Lawrence River, expenses paid! The community _ 


spirit in both Degrasse and South Russell was high. The people enjoyed 
working together for a common goal. 

It is true, however, that the “success” of a church’s program is not vitally 
indicated by attendance figures and balanced budgets. The important result is 
the spiritual growth of the people. It becomes a source of real concern when 
a pastor tries to evaluate whether or not one’s church has been a community 
good-will center or a means of deepening the religious consciousness of the 
people. Attendance figures for worship services were about nine per cent higher 
in 1951 in Degrasse as compared with 1949, and about fourteen per cent 
higher in South Russell. But attendance for social functions was much higher 
with between one hundred and one hundred ten people attending each of 
the church suppers and the concert. Even though it is summertime and people 
are away visiting and vacationing, they attend in droves a community enter- 
prise of a social nature. But church on Sunday is another story. Is this not the 
same story of nearly all our churches? Of necessity, the Church finds itself 
to be a social agency, but its function must not cease there. 

The fact that “church” has been meaningless or else repugnant for our rural 
people has largely been the fault of the churches themselves. Young people of 
high school or college age in most all churches leave for this reason—the Church 
does not, in far too many areas, deal honestly with the questions and the needs 
of youth. Consequently, young people and adults find “church” all the more 
meaningless or repugnant when it cannot be there in the first place, or when the 
only “‘year’round church” is a bigoted Holiness sect. 

In our cities, most churches close their doors during the summer months, or 
keep them open only for Sunday services. How then can we pretend that we 
are ministering to the thousands of rural people in our nation by conducting 
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services only from Memorial Day through Labor Day? On Sundays, families in 
the country take the day for pleasure jaunts as they do elsewhere. They take 
their children with them, including those who are expected to sing in the choir 
or teach or attend Sunday School. Certainly no fair indication can be made as to 
the people’s response to church when many of its potential key members are 
away. 

The desperate situation in which these rural churches find themselves is the 
result of forty and more years of neglect. Forty years of habits and attitudes 
have to be rectified slowly and painstakingly to remedy the situation. It is unfair 
for a National Mission Board to state that one summer’s program will tell the 
story. It cannot say, “If the people do not respond this summer, we will desert 
the field.” Vision is necessary, and much hard work for a considerable period of 
time, in order to determine a future policy. 

The most frequent comment throughout this past summer was, “We need a 
church all the year ’round.” Some key people in our rural communities are 
realizing the crisis. The fact is that the Church Mission Board is not going to 
sink its funds indefinitely into these areas, even though the lassitude of the 
Church is almost wholly to blame. It is up to us pastors to take a genuine inter- 
est in these fields; we are elected to give new strength to the Church of 
tomorrow. 

One common suggestion that the Church makes today is to combine isolated 
churches with other churches near-by which already have a minister in charge. 
Only in exceptional circumstances will this be a helpful solution. For one thing, 
most rural ministers already are having difficulty in trying to minister to the 
needs of two, three, four, and even five churches. They cannot even dare to 
assume any more responsibility. For another thing, distance is a great factor and 
winter road conditions must be taken into consideration. The people who are 
interested enough in an all year ’round church already travel eight, fourteen, 
and twenty-one miles one way to church. Certainly the greater number of 
unchurched rural folk cannot be expected to show this great an interest. 

But the most important objection to this suggestion is that a minister must 
live in a community in order to minister to it. It is only then that the minister 
can reach the young people—the Church of tomorrow. In years past, some 
summer ministers have chosen not to live in the Degrasse-South Russell parish. 
It is true that living conditions there are difficult. But it is also true that the 
summer churches suffered greatly in those years. There are dozens of young 
people who asked if the church could be open throughout the year. Several 
prominent people spoke of the great need for a men’s group that would meet 
throughout the year for spiritual and community fellowship. And the ladies 
expressed a desire to continue to meet throughout the winter months. There is 
potential leadership ability—there is a crying need expressed for a church’s 
ministry. Here is “a voice crying in the wilderness.” Is it not a sorrowful situa- 
tion that so much of the Church’s time, talents, and money is invested where 
it is not nearly so desperately needed? 
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WHITHER THOU GOEST 
If the Church has been at fault in regards to these hundreds of mission fields 


in the past, it is up to us to inject into our own church a concern for this lost 
generation. It is up to us to become active for this cause, and to pass on our 
enthusiasm to others in the Church. 

If the rural people are indifferent to the Church, are pessimistic about its 
reality in their communities, it is up to those of us in the Church to inspire 
them with the necessary vision, to develop their latent leadership, to show them 
that they can have a church of their own that will minister to their needs. 

A well-known New York City minister had been stricken with tuberculosis 
after he had completed seminary. He was advised to adjourn to the healthful air 
of the Adirondacks for his health. And there he became interested in the Con- 
gregationalist summer mission church of a small Adirondack town. A few years 
later he left, his health improved, and that church has continued to be a thriv- 
ing full-time church for more than twenty-five years. It can be done. 

The services of the Church Army of the Episcopal Church are wide-awake 
to the needs of the rural church. By a program of intensive training of laymen 
and laywomen in their twenties, the Church Army is able to send out teams of 
young people to these various mission churches, build them up, and after a 
few months leave the field in the charge of a full-time priest. It is being done. 

We face this imperative: ““Where can I be of most service?” It takes courage 
and vision to go where we are needed most. But the Church must continually 
show forth this courage and vision or it will not survive! 

Prospective pastors are frightened away from these fields. They are con- 
cerned with finances, bringing up a family, material security. And this is not an 
invalid concern. This concern has been sadly lacking in years past. Churches 
have felt that church workers work for the love of their work and are not, and 
should not be concerned about such a mundane thing as a salary. Far too many 
ministers are expected to be the leaders in their community and must dress their 
children in shabby clothes on a two thousand dollar or twenty-five hundred 
dollar salary. 

But there is always a possible solution to this problem. Some, but not many, 
of the larger churches are beginning to pay their ministers adequately. Chances 
are that you would not be paying an excess profits tax, no matter where your 
field. Most ministers, single or married, have had to work their way through 
college and seminary. And while they may welcome a stated salary after years of 
struggle, they still have the adaptability and inventiveness of youth. A way can 
be found. 

How, then, can we best recover this lost generation? First, your concern 
and your interest must be expressed. It must be expressed to your prospective 
parish, but it just as equally must be expressed to your various church boards. 
Our Synod Executive was amazed and encouraged to learn of our interest in the 
Degrasse-South Russell parish. In the eyes of Synod, this parish will not be con- 
sidered “dead wood” any more, largely because they know of our interest. Synod 
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boards will feel the rural situation is fruitless unless we students and ministers 
express ourselves. Think of the revolutionary change of outlook were your 
Synod or Board to learn that even a half dozen students were thus concerned 
about these fields! The Church will respond if you but let them know of your 
concern. 

Second, mission aid will probably have to be received. Budgets these years 
are discouragingly tight, to be sure, but if the need were made known, a future 
reapportionment or increase in funds would undoubtedly be made. But this mis- 
sion aid should be resorted to only in the beginning. Challenge the people and 
they can grow in responsibility. Tell them the plan—that they will be expected 
to increase their support until their church is their own. There are one hundred 
forty families in Degrasse and South Russell. If each family contributed only 
two dollars a month, they would have an operating church budget of thirty- 
three hundred and sixty dollars per year! To continue mission aid indefinitely 
and unnecessarily is to deaden a church. This is how the rural generation has 
been “‘lost.” 

Third, if necessary, an enterprising pastor and his wife can supplement their 
income at first. One or both could teach part-time in a near-by high school or 
college. Or music lessons could be given if either is musical. Or part-time work 
could be resorted to temporarily by the minister or his wife in the community! 
Shocking? Inappropriate? Far from it! For in the future rural parish there could 
develop a “fresh,” vital ministry, basic and shorn of the stodgy or conventional 
—ministers who would work with, know, feel the life of their parishioners. 
Peculiar circumstances must be met with creativity, and a ministry so conceived 
will increase the strength of the Church. 

To minister to a rural community, a pastor does not have to be a farmer, or 
even vitally interested in agriculture. Why? Because each pastor becomes con- 
cerned with the economic life of any church, any community to which he is 
ministering. You may not be interested in shoe manufacturing, but your town’s 
livelihood may be tied up with it. You may not be a Wall Street financier, but 
your church’s welfare may be indebted to it. 

For the farmer’s basic problems and needs are similar to anyone else’s. But 
there is an earthy quality about them that makes them the more imperative, 
more easily understood and yet harder to minister to adequately. Here the 
ministry faces a new sort of situation—desperately challenging and equally 
rewarding. Here is truly the place for the saving Gospel of Christ. 

Our basic conclusion is that you as pastors think through where your serv- 
ices are most needed. They may be most needed where you are or where you 
intend to go. On the other hand, it is vital for you to convince yourself that 
you are rendering the best possible service to advance the Kingdom of God 
where it is needed most. 

If we all were to seriously reconsider our basic calling, perhaps our villages 
and cities would not be so overchurched, and our lost generation would begin to 
be found once more. 
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Harrison Sacket Elliott 
By Lewis J. Sherrill 


NY TRIBUTE of mine to Harrison S. Elliott must be intensely personal. He 
A was my predecessor in the faculty of Union Theological Seminary, and the 
very room in which these lines are written was his office. He sat here to talk 
with the many scores of students who sought his guidance. He must have 
looked out of these windows many thousands of times as he planned and hoped 
for the work of the department to which he devoted himself so completely. 


What is it that he gave, which is still here? Because of space I can only speak 
briefly of a few things which strike me most forcibly as I feel his influence upon 
the people who knew him best, for I never knew him as a student. 

The heart of the matter, I think, is that Dr. Elliott believed profoundly in 
people. One sees signs of that faith on every hand where he worked, and in the 
institutions which he helped to create or to form. In a revealing autobiographi- 
cal passage (1. “Reflections of a Religious Educator,” Religious Education, 
July-August, 1950, p. 197) he tells how this faith came to him at a time when 
he himself was in bewilderment. He writes: “The belief that there are condi- 
tions for effectiveness which can be discovered and processes which can be 
trusted meant for us in those earliest days the difference between blind and 
intelligent effort... . From a book on How We Think by John Dewey, pub- 
lished in 1910, and from other study I came to understand more thoroughly the 
exploratory thought processes available to mankind in finding the answers to his 
questions. That there are thought processes which can be trusted, if sincerely 
and thoroughly utilized, gave us confidence in our endeavors. We believed in 
democracy in those days.” 


He may have overrated human capacity and human goodness—who can 
answer that kind of question? But this faith gave him a peculiarly happy ability 
to put a student on his own, to weld diverse individuals into a group, and to 
find institutional and organizational channels through which people of clashing 
convictions could think and act in the area of agreement. 


It is the fashion at the moment to give human nature a dark rating, and 
evidence enough is at hand, God knows. But without something of the faith 
which bore Dr. Elliott along we may find we are but the harder put to it to 
learn what God can do through human means to lighten the darkness. 


It would be well if all who live and work in Union Seminary now, as well 
as those who were here in previous years, should recognize how large a debt we 
owe to this man and his faith. Our Religious Education Library, our Summer 
Session, and our joint programs with Columbia and Teachers College, seem to 
owe their being chiefly to this source. On a wider scale, the Religious Education 
Association, the former International Council of Religious Education, the 
Christian Associations, and movements for deeper understanding between 
Christians and Jews, are deeply marked by traces of his work and his faith in 
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cooperative effort. Many church school curricula, both denominationally and 
locally, bear marks of his thinking. But perhaps above all, a band of men and 
women is now working in the church who through Dr. Elliott were kindled 
into devotion by discovering what the democratic process can mean in the 
churches. 


And if or when this faith needs re-appraisal, one is surely entitled to believe 
that the faith which inspired men to trust the democratic process is strong 
enough to inspire them also to do what he insisted we always should do: keep it 
under constant critical evaluation. 

We have lost a leader in religious education in the passing of Dr. Elliott, but 
the essential core of what he did and believed is even more urgently needed now 
than it was in the years of his prime. There is a belief in God which he most 
certainly held, without which faith in man would be on thin ground. But there 
is also a faith in God which prides itself on its despair concerning man, and I 
am confident Harrison Elliott would want his faith in God and man to be a 
corrective in the midst of that kind of religious darkness. 


QUADRANGLE NEWS 
October 22 marked the formal 


opening of our new Audio-Visual 
Center in Auburn Hall. Focal point in 
the new Center is the Audio-Visual 
Library from which students and fac- 
ulty and qualified outsiders may pro- 
cure slides, film strips, films, tape re- 
corders, projectors, etc. on a rental 
basis. Mr. Charles Johnson of the Re- 
ligious Education Department will 
supervise the Library and assist in pre- 
viewing and advising. 

In addition the the portable equip- 
ment available for classroom use and 
rental, the Center’s main Control 
Room will house recording and play- 
back equipment of broadcast quality 
which will enable students to supple- 
ment their training with the latest 
mechanical aids to mass communica- 
tion. The School of Sacred Music is 
especially anxious to make use of high 
fidelity records and plan to make ex- 


Dr. John J. Casteel has been ap- 
pointed to a professorship in the 
speech department of the Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School, Rochester, 
New York. He also will be assuming 
duties as the director of a new program 
of field work. Dr. Casteel has for ten 
years been associated with the speech 
department here at Union and has been 
a leader in the devotional life of the 
Seminary community. He devoted 
much of his time and energies to the 
Kirkridge Movement, and the students 
with whom he worked greatly appre- 
ciated this leadership. Dr. Casteel’s 
major emphasis in his courses was on 
the spoken word in public worship. 
Both faculty and students join in a 
tribute to the work he did while on 
the faculty. 


* * 


Dr. Paul Tillich is on leave of ab- 


tensive use of the new studio facilities. sence from the Seminary this semester, 
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during which time he will be working 
on Volume II of his book, Systematic 
Theology. 

This summer Dr. Tillich lectured 
in Germany, including a series at the 
Institute for Political Science in Berlin. 
He received the honorary degree of 
doctor of divinity from Glasgow Uni- 
versity in celebration of its five hun- 
dredth anniversary. One leading schol- 
ar from each American field of study 
was honored at this celebration. 

Dr. Tillich has been invited to give 

the Gifford Lectures, and will be re- 
' turning to Scotland in 1953 for this 
series of lectures. 

Dr. George Arthur Buttrick will be 
the fourth Cook Lecturer under the 
auspices of the Board of Foreign Mis- 
sions of the Presbyterian Church. He 
will be lecturing on the theme of The 
Wider Meaning of the Lord’s Prayer, 
and will visit countries and areas in 
which the Presbyterian Church has 
missionary interests. He left in Sep- 
tember and will be returning in Feb- 
ruary, 1952. 

* * * 

Andrew Durwood Foster has been 
appointed instructor of Philosophy of 
Religion and Systematic Theology. 

* * * 

Miss LaVonne Henrichs is our new 
Book Service manager. She succeeds 
Mrs. Mabel Steele Hoover who has ac- 
cepted the managerial post of the 
Morehouse-Gorham Bookstore, New 
York City. 

* 

Miss Myrtle Regier has joined the 
Music Department of Mount Holyoke 
College, Mass. She has charge of all 
choir and organ training. Replacing 
Miss Regier as Secretary to the School 


of Sacred Music is Mrs. Betty Jarratt. 

Prior to entering the Seminary com- 

munity, Mrs. Jarratt was Assistant 

Registrar of Brooklyn Polytech and 

Director of Part-Time Employment at 

Teachers College. 
* 

Two hundred and sixty entering 
students matriculated Wednesday af- 
ternoon, September 26th, in exercises 
opening the 116th academic year at 
Union Seminary. Representing 27 dif- 
ferent branches of Protestantism, 37 
states, one territory and 13 foreign 
countries, this entering class is the 
largest in Union’s history. 

Of the total number, approximately 
90 students are working for a Bachelor 
of Divinity degree, 50 are students in 
the Seminary’s School of Sacred Music, 
while another 50 will be training for 
positions in the field of religious educa- 
tion. The remainder are post-graduate 
students of theology. 

Wednesday’s program in the Semi- 
nary’s James Memorial Chapel included 
the installation of the Very Rev. Dr. 
George Florovsky as Adjunct Professor 
of the History and Theology of East- 
ern Orthodoxy and Professor Baez- 
Camargo as Henry W. Luce Visiting 
Professor of World Christianity. 

Dr. Florovsky is one of the leading 
representatives of Eastern Orthodoxy 
in the committees of the World Coun- 
cil of Churches, including the central 
committee. He was a delegate to the 
first assembly of the World Council at 
Amsterdam in 1948. Since 1946 he 
has been a member of the Study De- 
partment Commission. He is the auth- 
or of many theological and historical 
publications in Russian, English, 
French, German and Bulgarian, his 
major theological books being in Rus- 
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sian: The Fathers of the Fourth Cen- 
tury; The Byzantine Fathers of the 
V-VIII Centuries; and The History 
and Destinies of Russian Theology. 

Dr. Florovsky is Dean of St. Vladi- 
mir’s Russian Orthodox Theological 
Seminary and Academy which since 
1947 has had its residences and classes 
here at the Seminary. 

He is a lecturer in Religion at Co- 
lumbia University on the “Develop- 
ment of Eastern Orthodox Thought,” 
this being the first time that courses in 
Orthodox Catholicism have been of- 
fered at any American university. 

Professor Baez-Camargo of Mexico 


City, front-rank leader of the Protes- 
tant movement in Latin America, will 
teach courses in Roman Catholicism 
in Latin America and the Protestant 
Movement in Latin America. He leads 
the Literature Committee of the Com- 
mittee on Cooperation in Latin Amer- 
ica and serves as an officer of five 
ecumenical Christian organs. 

Wednesday’s opening exercises cli- 
maxed a five-day orientation period 
for new students which included tours 
of New York City social projects and 
a number of city churches noted for 
music and architecture. 


ALUMNI NOTES 
ALUMNI GIFTS TO THE SEMINARY 


No better concrete evidence of the 
loyalty of Union alumni to the Semi- 
nary is to be found than the increasing 
number and amount of gifts received 
from them and the churches they serve 
during the past few years. Only the 
briefest report of these alumni contri- 
butions can be given in this column, 
but the record is quite remarkable and 
most gratifying, especially in view of 
the growing financial needs of the 
Seminary for its rapidly expanding 
work, 

The Annual Alumni Fund, which 
was inaugurated in 1947 when 315 
alumni contributed $1,004.50 for cur- 
rent Seminary expenses, attained both 
goals set for 1950-1951; namely, 1,000 
gifts and $8,000. At the close of the 
fiscal year on June 30, 1951, gifts 
amounting to $8,001.93 had been re- 
ceived from 1,012 alumni. Since it was 
started four years ago, 2,762 contribu- 
tions amounting to $22,778.80 have 
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been made by the alumni to the Semi- 
nary through the fund. 

The first general appeal for contri- 
butions for 1951-1952 will be madc in 
November, and it is hoped that it will 
meet with the same generous response 
as in former years. The goal for this 
year is “at least $8,000 from over 
1,000 contributors.” Twenty contri- 
butions amounting to $281.00 have 
already been received before the begin- 
ning of the usual campaign. 

Gifts from Churches have shown a 
similar increase through recent years. 
In 1946 contributions amounting to 
$578.56 were made by 9 churches for 
current Seminary expenses. Last year 
85 churches gave $8,844.93 for this 
purpose. A large number of these 
churches have included an annual gift 
to Union in their budgets. This is a 
source of much needed and wider sup- 
port for the Seminary which gives 
great promise for the future. 
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Bequests from Alumni are somewhat 
rare, but during the past summer two 
such legacies amounting to $2,500.00 
were received. Theodore Ainsworth 
Greene ’18, for twenty-five years the 
distinguished minister of the First 
Congregational Church in New Brit- 
ain, Conn., left a bequest to the Semi- 
nary of- $1,000.00. Carl Podin ’98, 
who had spent fifty years of service in 
the Christian ministry, mainly in small 
but significant parishes in the New 
York area, also made a generous be- 
quest of about $1,500.00. 

* * * 

During the past summer a number 
of important alumni meetings were 
held at home and abroad. Fifty-five at- 
tended the enthusiastic dinner held on 
May 28th in Cincinnati, O., which had 
been arranged by G. Barrie Rich ’25 
and T. Ashley Walker ’39 for Union 
and Auburn alumni attending the 
General Assembly of the Presbyterian 
Church. President Van Dusen and Pro- 
fessor John C. Bennett were the gues: 
speakers. On June 20th more than 50 
alumni met at a luncheon held at 
Hamilton College, Clinton, N. Y., 
where the New York Synod of the 
Presbyterian Church was in session. 
The luncheon was planned by Thorn- 
ton B. Penfield, Jr., °24, president of 
the Union Seminary Alumni Associa- 
tion, who presided, and David Shel- 
don, president of the Auburn Alumni 
Association. The guest speakers were 
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Dr. Robert J. McCracken, minister of 
Riverside Church in New York, and 
Laurence Fenninger ’13 of Union Sem- 
inary. On September 18th, 60 alumni 
in the Chicago area attended a lunch- 
eon arranged by Ray Freeman Jenney 
720 and Allen Keedy ’32, at which 
President Van Dusen and Mr. Fennin- 
ger spoke. This was the largest gather- 
ing of Chicago alumni in a number of 
years. 

While Dr. and Mrs. Van Dusen were 
on vacation in Scotland during the 
past summer, the alumni entertained 
them at a tea on June 26th at New 
College, Edinburgh, which had been 
arranged by John W. Hamilton ’28, 
president of the Scots Alumni Associa- 
tion, and Andrew McCosh 732, the 
secretary. On July 17th Dr. Van Du- 
sen was the guest of A. Montgomery 
Mann ’23 and other British alumni at 
a luncheon given in his honor at the 
Number Three Club in London. The 
largest alumni meeting held abroad 
since the World Council met in Am- 
sterdam, was the reunion held at Rolle, 
Switzerland, on July 30th, when Presi- 
dent Van Dusen and Dr. Niebuhr were 
in that country to attend conferences 
in connection with the World Council 
of Churches. Thirty-two alumni from 
all parts of the Continent attended 
this meeting, which had been arranged 
by Charles W. Arbuthnot ’38 and 
Paul R. Abrecht ’46. 
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HARRISON SACKETT ELLIOTT* 


Dr. Harrison Sackett Elliott, who retired July 1, 1950 after twenty-eight 
years service on the faculty of the Seminary, died suddenly at his country home 
near Rhinebeck, N. Y., on June 27, 1951. Funeral services conducted by Dr. 
Henry Sloane Coffin and Dr. Ralph W. Sockman were held in the James Memo- 
rial Chapel at the Seminary. The following excerpts are taken from a memorial 
written in tribute to Dr. Elliott by his colleague, Dr. Frank W. Herriott: 

Harrison Sackett Elliott was born at St. Clairsville, Ohio, in 1882, com- 
pleted his college work at Ohio Wesleyan University in 1905, and his theologi- 
cal training at Drew Seminary in 1911. He reieived an M.A. degree from 
Teachers College, Columbia University in 1922 and a Ph.D. from Yale Univer- 
sity in 1940. In 1927 he married Grace Loucks, who with her own professional 
training and competence, brought to their comradeship the interest and insight 
of a genuine fellow-worker. 

Before coming to the Seminary, Dr. Elliott’s channels of service were the 
Methodist Church and the Young Men’s Christian Association. After serving 
for three years as secretary to Bishop Bashford in China, he spent twelve years 
with the International Committee of the Y.M.C.A., promoting group Bible 
study in the colleges. In the summer of 1922, following the resignation from 
the Union faculty of Professors Hugh Hartshorne and George A. Coe, he was 
called to the Department of Religious Education and Psychology, where he re- 
mained until his retirement in 1950. Upon his retirement, he accepted the post 
of Executive Secretary of the Religious Education Association, and during the 
past year had been enthusiastically received in many groups of educators and 
had achieved gratifying results in promoting its work. 


HOWARD VERNON YERGIN 


Howard Vernon Yergin, a director of Union Seminary since 1947, and of 
Auburn since 1939, died in New York City on July 28, 1951. A graduate of 
Yale University, and of Auburn Theological Seminary, he served as director of 
the Boyle Memorial Center in St. Louis, and then as executive secretary of the 
American Parish, a federation of foreign language churches and neighborhood 
houses in Upper Manhattan and the Bronx. In 1924 he was called to the Church 
of the Covenant in New York City, where he served until his election as Execu- 
tive of the Synod of New York in 1936, the position he held for fourteen years. 
At the time of his death, he was field-service secretary of the Presbyterian Board 
of National Missions. 


*Note article on page 30. 
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1888—Sherrod Soule, for many 
years an active leader in the work of 
the Congregational Church in Con- 
necticut, died in New York City, 
September 20, 1951. After serving 
pastorates in Beverley, Mass., and Nan- 
gatuck, Conn., he became in 1909 
Superintendent of the Missionary So- 
ciety of Connecticut, and until his 
death served also as the historian of 
the Congregational Church in that 
state. 

1890 —Clarence William Rouse, 
pastor emeritus of the First Presbyter- 
ian Church in Newton, N. J., died at 
Newton on May 7, 1951. Before his 
ministry at the church in Newton, to 
which he was called in 1903, he had 
served as pastor of churches in Say- 
ville, N. Y., and South Sudbury, Mass. 
Since his retirement from the active 
ministry* in 1934, he had lived in 
Blairstown, N. J. 


1894 — Albert Edwin Keigwin died 
at his summer home in Wolfeboro, 
N. H., on September 21, 1951, after 
fifty-one years spent in the ministry 
of the Presbyterian Church. After 
serving as pastor of churches in Mill- 
ville, N. J., and Newark, N. J., he be- 
came in 1905 minister of the West 
End Presbyterian Church in New York 
City, where he served with great dis- 
tinction for forty years. He was at one 
time president of the Greater New 
York Federation of Churches, and in 
1937 was elected vice moderator of 
the General Assembly of the Presby- 
terian Church. 


1894— Ambrose White Vernon, 
professor emeritus of biography at 
Dartmouth College, died at his home 
in Hanover, N. H., on August 23, 
1951. Ordained by the Congrega- 
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tional Church in 1896, he held pas- 
torates in Hiawatha, Kans., and East 
Orange, N. J. In 1904 he was called to 
the Church of Christ at Dartmouth 
College as pastor and professor of Bib- 
lical literature. In 1907 he became pro- 
fessor of practical theology at Yale 
Divinity School, and in 1909 was 
called to the Harvard Church in 
Brookline, Mass. Returning in 1918 to 
college teaching, he joined the faculty 
of Carleton College in Minnesota, 
where he taught biography, a pioneer 
field at that time, from 1918 to 1923. 
He then returned to the faculty at 
Dartmouth, where he remained until 
his retirement in 1937. For one year 
he was a lecturer at Union Seminary. 


1895 — Ulysses Simpson Schaul died 
in Oklahoma City, Okla., January 6, 
1951. He was ordained by the Re- 
formed Church of America in 1895 
and had been minister of several 
churches in New York State prior to 
being called in 1917 to the Second 
Presbyterian Church of Oklahoma 
City, where he served until 1932. For 
the next four years, before his retire- 
ment from active service, he was the 
secretary of the Council of Churches 
in that city. 

1897 — James Walton McDonald 
died in Kansas City, Mo., on June 16, 
1951. Ordained by the Cumberland 
Presbyterian Church in 1894, he was 
the pastor of churches in Logansport, 
Ind., and Decatur, Ill. After 23 years 
of service in Decatur, he became, in 
1923, executive secretary of the Pres- 
bytery of Kansas City, Mo., and in 
1935 the general secretary of the Kan- 
sas City Council of Churches. He re- 
tired from this last post in 1942. 


1898 —Carl Podin died in Brook- 


lyn, N. Y., on June 26, 1951 after a 
long illness. A native of Russia, he was 
educated at the London Missionary 
Training School before coming to 
America in 1895 to enter Union Semi- 
nary. Ordained by the Presbytery of 
Brooklyn in 1899, he spent most of his 
active years in the service of sailors in 
New York harbor, having been a mem- 
ber of the staff of the Seaman’s Insti- 
tute in Brooklyn, and the Seaman’s 
Church Institute in New York City. 
For ten years he had also been pastor 
of Glenmore Avenue Presbyterian 
Church in Brooklyn. Although he re- 
tired from active service in 1935, he 
never lost interest in the Seminary at 
which he met his first friends in Amer- 
ica, and made a generous bequest to it 


when he died. 


1899— John Peet Clyde died on 
July 7, 1951 at his home in Seattle, 
Wash., where he had lived since his re- 
tirement in 1949. Ordained by the 
Congregational Church in 1899, he 
served as the minister of a number of 
churches in the western part of the 
country. Some of his years were also 
spent in teaching at Redfield College, 
S. D., Oregon State College, and Up- 
per Iowa University. His last parish 
was at Algona, Iowa. 


1900 — Lewis Gaston Leray died in 
St. Joseph’s Hospital, Paterson, N. J., 
May 27, 1951. Before entering upon 
the active pastorate he taught for 
three years at the American University 
in Beirut, Syria. His first charge was 
at Blauvelt, N. Y., where he remained 
for twenty years. During this pastorate 
he served for a year as acting professor 
of Bible at Vassar College. In addition 
to his studies at Union Seminary he 
had done graduate work at McCor- 
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mick Theological Seminary in Chicago. 

1903 — Antonio Mangano, who was 
the founder and former pastor of the 
First Italian Baptist Church in Brook- 
lyn, N. Y., died at his home in Kew 
Gardens, N. Y., May 19, 1951. In ad- 
dition to holding pastorates in Baptist 
churches in New York and New Jer- 
sey, he had taught at Colgate Univer- 
sity, Hamilton College, and Colgate- 
Rochester Divinity School. 


1907 — William Lambert Darby 
who, until his retirement in 1948, had 
been the secretary of the American 
Bible Society in Washington, D. C., 
died at Ogdensburg, N. Y. March 26, 
1951. After leaving the Seminary he 
Was active in pastorates of the Cum- 
berland Presbyterian Church for 
twenty years. In 1922 he joined the 
staff of the Federation of Churches in 
Washington and was active in this 
work until 1941, when he began to 
serve the American Bible Society. Un- 
ion alumni in the Washington area 
will long remember him as the active 
leader of alumni affairs in that city. 


1909 — Elwood Erickson, who had 
been the guest minister of Hillside 
Presbyterian Church, Orange, N. J., 
for the past year, died in Montclair, 
N. J., March 11, 1951. Ordained in 
1909 by the Presbytery of Newark, 
N. J., he had served as assistant min- 
ister of the Fourth Church in New 
York City, minister of Fairmount 
Church in Cleveland Heights, O., and 
as an assistant at the Brick Church in 
New York City. His last regular pas- 
torate was in Haworth, N. J. 

1910 — Walter Abraham Henricks 
died at his home in Penn Yan, N. Y., 
May 13, 1951. Ordained by the Pres- 
bytery of New York, he served as the 
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pastor of churches in Laramie, Wyo., 
Seattle, Wash., Sag Harbor, N. Y., 
Fredonia, N. Y. and finally at Penn 
Yan, N. Y., from 1927 until his re- 
tirement in 1947. 

1918 — Theodore Ainsworth 
Greene, who had been for twenty-six 
years the minister of the First Con- 
gregational Church in New Britain, 
Conn., died suddenly on June 9, 1951 
in Washington, D. C. He had just re- 
signed from his pastorate in New Brit- 
ain to accept the directorship of the 
Washington office of the National 
Council of the Churches of Christ in 
America. Before accepting the call to 
New Britain in 1925, where he so long 
served with distinction, he had been 
for seven years the assistant minister 
of Brick Presbyterian Church in New 
York City. In addition to the many 


posts he held in church and religious 
organizations, he was for many years 
vice president of the International 
Grenfell Association. His son, Thayer 
Ainsworth, is a middler in The Sem- 
inary. 

1925 — Nevin Cowger Harner, 
professor of Christian Education at 
Lancaster Evangelical and Reformed 
Seminary, Lancaster, Pa., since 1931, 
died in Lancaster on July 24, 1951. 
For two years he was the president of 
Heidelberg College, Tiffin, O. Except 
for this brief interval he had been on 
the faculty of the Seminary in Lan- 
caster for the past twenty-two years. 
For one year he had served as a lectur- 
er at Union Seminary. At the time of 
his death he was the secretary of the 
American Association of Theological 
Schools. 


CLASS 
1891 


Frank Melville Kerr, who had served 
for fifty-seven years as the minister 
of Christ’s Presbyterian Church in 
Hempstead, Long Island, N. Y., re- 
tired from the active ministry on July 
1, 1951. At the same time he resigned 
as Chaplain of the Hempstead Ameri- 
can Legion, a post he had held for 
thirty-two years. He is now living in 
Erie, Pa. 

1903 

Harold Stearns Capron celebrated 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of his 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church at Whitman, Mass., in June. 

1907 
Joseph Hillman Hollister was re- 


cently honored by a special service at 
Chevy Chase Presbyterian Church in 


NOTES 


Washington, D. C., where he has serv- 
ed as minister for the past twenty-five 
years. 

1909 

Arthur Howe Bradford, for the past 
thirty-three years minister of Central 
Congregational Church in Providence, 
R. L, has announced that he will retire 
from the active pastorate in June 
1952. 

Chester Burge Emerson, since 1933 
dean of Trinity Cathedral in Cleve- 
land, O., recently resigned this post to 
retire from the active ministry. 

1913 

Bayard Dodge, formerly president 
of the American University in Beirut, 
Lebanon, a post he had held for 
twenty-five years, has been appointed 
a lecturer in the Near East Studies 
Program at Princeton University. 
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1914 


James Merriam Howard has resigned 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church at Fort Pierce, Fla., where he 
has served since 1936. He will contin- 
ue to live at Fort Pierce. 


Charles Hall Wicks retired in Sep- 
tember as field superintendent of the 
Wisconsin Congregational Conference 
after serving fifteen years in that of- 
fice. 


1917 
Frederick Albert Palmer resigned 
the pastorate of the Sanford Heights 
Presbyterian Church in Irvington, N. 
J., in October 1951 after serving this 
church for twenty-one years. He will 
live at Lake Mohawk, N. J. 


1919 

Wilbour Eddy Saunders, president 
of Colgate-Rochester Divinity School 
in Rochester, N. Y., was given the 
honorary degree of doctor of humane 
letters at the last commencement ex- 
ercises at the University of Rochester, 
Rochester, N. Y. 


1920 

Albert George Butzer, minister of 
Westminster Presbyterian Church in 
Buffalo, N. Y., was awarded the hon- 
orary degree of doctor of laws by 
McMaster University in Canada at its 
commencement exercises held last May. 
In July he gave a series of lectures at 
the annual conference for ministers at 
Union Seminary. 


1921 


John Archibald Harrer, formerly 
minister of the Congregational Church 
in Orient, Long Island, N. Y., is now 
serving as the librarian of the Congre- 
gational Library in Boston, Mass. 
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1922 
Loyd Foss Worley, minister of the 
First Methodist Church in Stamford, 
Conn., for the past ten years, is now 
minister of the First Methodist Church 
in Hartford, Conn. 


1924 
Owen Meredith Geer recently was 
called to the First Methodist Church in 
Fullerton, Cal. 


William Fairbank Hastings has been 
appointed Displaced Persons Secretary 
of the Congregational Christian Service 
Commission, with headquarters in New 
York, N. Y. 

1925 

Wallace Witmer Anderson has re- 
signed as minister of the State Street 
Congregational Church in Portland, 
Me., where he had served for thirteen 
years, to accept a call to the pastorate 
of the United Congregational Church 
in Bridgeport, Conn. 


1927 
Frank Spencer Mead is the author of 
the “Handbook of Denominations” re- 
cently published by Abingdon-Cokes- 
bury Press. 


1928 
Philip Gordon Scott, minister of the 
Westmoreland Congregational Church 
in Washington, D. C., has been elected 
moderator of the Middle Atlantic Con- 
ference of Congregational Christian 
Churches. 


1929 


Amos Benjamin Horlacher, dean of 
men at Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pa., 
is also serving as an associate minister 
of the Unitarian Church of Harris- 
burg, Pa. 


Frederick Alfred Meyer, minister of 
the Congregational Church at Rock- 
ville Center, N. Y-., since 1936, has 
been called as senior pastor to May- 
flower Congregational Church in Min- 
neapolis, Minn. 

1930 

Harold- Henry Eymann has been 
called as the associate minister of the 
Piedmont Community Church, Pied- 
mont, Cal., with special responsibility 
for educational work of the parish. 


Francis Price Jones will be visiting 
professor of missions and lecturer on 
the Far East at Drew University, 
Madison, N. J., this year. 


Paul Ross Lynn, professor of prac- 
tical theology at Hartford Theological 
Seminary, Hartford, Conn., is also 
serving as pastor of the First Congre- 
gational Church in Woodstock, Conn. 


1931 
Karl Francis Moore was given the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
at Ohio Wesleyan University last June. 
He is now minister of the Commun- 
ity Church in Jackson Heights, N. Y. 


1932 
Alfred Fernes Binnington, minister 
of Cosburn Avenue United Church 
in Toronto, Can., is also serving as the 
chairman of the Toronto East Pres- 
bytery of the United Church of Can- 
ada. 


Martyn Decker Keeler was recently 


elected the stated clerk of the Pres- 
bytery of Buffalo-Niagara, N. Y. 


1933 
Helen Taylor Van Voast has become 
the parish worker of All Saints’ 
Church at St. Thomas, Virgin Islands. 
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1935 
Emory Wylie Luccock, formerly 
minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Wichita, Kans., is now pas- 
tor of Dundee Presbyterian Church 
in Omaha, Neb. 


1936 

Joan Porter Fellows is now serving 
as wing cnaplain at Scott Air Force 
Base with the rank of colonel. 

William Henry McConaghy, min- 
ister of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Syracuse, N. Y., was awarded the 
honorary degree of doctor of divinity 
by Lincoln University in Pennsylvania 
last June. 

1937 

Charles Sherman Aldrich is now the 
pastor of Cascade Methodist Church 
in Erie, Pa. 

Arthur Stanley Amrein was recently 
called to the pastorate of the First 
Methodist Church in Richmond Hill, 

James Lowell Harris, associate pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Syracuse, N. Y., is now the mod- 
erator of the Syracuse Presbytery. 

1938 
Frederick de Wolfe Bolman, Jr., 


formerly a member of the staff of | 


New York University, was elected the 
president of Jamestown College, 
Jamestown, N. Y., last June. 


Ralph Miller Carmichael was recent- 
ly appointed canon of the Cathedral 
Church of St. John in Wilmington, 
Del. 


John Gordon Chamberlin was re- 
cently called to be a member of the 
staff of ministers at Riverside Church, 
New York City, and will have as his 
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special responsibility work among stu- 
dents and faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity. 

Robert Brank Fulton has been ap- 
pointed chaplain and professor of re- 
ligion at Union College, Schenectady, 
N. Y. He recently returned from 
China where he had been engaged in 
educational work for a number of 
years. 

James Herman Robinson, pastor of 
the Presbyterian Church of the Master 
in New York City, is spending six 
months in the Far East on a mission 
to students in Japan, Thailand, India, 
Pakistan and the Philippines, as a rep- 
resentative of the Board of Foreign 
Missions of the Presbyterian Church. 

Philip Hebard Ward has resigned his 
position on the faculty of the Mt. 
Herman School, Northfield, Mass., to 
accept appointment as an associate 
professor at Wilson College, Chambers- 
burg, Pa. 

George Victor Wolf, formerly pas- 
tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Wolcott, N. Y., has been called to 
the pastorate of the First Presbyterian 
Church of Hornell, N. Y. 


1939 
Robert Charles Howe, for the past 
four years minister of the First Meth- 
odist Church in Pittsfield, Mass., is 


now the pastor of the First Methodist 
Church in East End, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


1940 

Harold Lee Beaumont has been re- 
called to the chaplaincy in the U. S. 
Army, and is stationed at Ft. Meade, 
Md. 

Robert Edward Lengler, former pas- 
tor of the Methodist Church at End- 
well, N. Y., was ordained a priest in 
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the Protestant Episcopal Church in 
June by Bishop Malcolm E. Peabody. 


William Wiswall Meyer has resigned 
his post as director of religious educa- 
tion for the Congregational Christian 
Churches of Northern California, and 
has accepted a pastorate at Grand 
Junction, Colo. 

Malcolm Vernon White has return- 
ed from his missionary post in China 
under the American Board of Foreign 
Missions, and has been called to the 
pastorate of the First Congregational 
Church in Sabetha, Kans. 


1941 

Wilfred Hansen has recently begun 
his work as the minister of Trinity 
Methodist Church, New Britain, Conn. 
He was formerly located at Islip, L. I., 
N. Y. 

1942 

Albert Brown Buchanan, who for 
the past two years has been engaged 
in graduate study at the Seminary and 
Columbia University, is now the chap- 
lain at Pennsylvania College for Wo- 
men in Pittsburgh, Pa. 

Joseph Edgar Edwards recently be- 
came New England regional secretary 
of the Student Christian Movement, 
and has his headquarters in Boston, 
Mass. He had been chaplain to Ep- 
iscopal students at Hillsdale College 
in Michigan and rector of St. Peter’s 
Church in that place. 

Janzes Clinton Hoggard, pastor of 
the Institutional A. M. E. Zion Church 
in Yonkers, N. Y., recently accepted 
a call to become pastor of the Little 
Rock Church in Charlotte, N. C. 

1943 

Arthur Harold Wahmann, pastor 

for the past eight years of the Pres- 
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byterian Church in Harrison, N. Y., 
was recently called to be the minister 
of the Presbyterian Church of the 
Messiah in Paterson, N. J. 


1944 


Dwight Edgar Faust has resigned as 
the assistant minister of Crescent Av- 
enue Presbyterian Church in Plain- 
field, N. J., to become the pastor of 
Townley Presbyterian Church in Un- 
ion, N. J. 


Marcus Gilbert James, who is the 
overseas secretary of the Student 
Christian Movement of Great Britain 
and Ireland, and associate chaplain at 
the University of London, recently re- 
ceived the degree of doctor of philoso- 
phy from the University of Oxford. 
He has been named by the Montgom- 
ery Foundation to give the 1951 lec- 
tures in London on the philosophy of 
the Christian religion, the first Amer- 
ican to be so appointed. 

1945 

William Armistead Boardman is 
now on active duty as a chaplain in 
the Air Force, and is located at the 
Air Force Base at Memphis, Tenn. 
Until recently he was rector of St. 
Luke’s Episcopal Church in Cleveland, 
Tenn. 


Arthur Roy Eckardt, formerly a 
member of the faculty at Duke Uni- 
versity in Durham, N. C., has been 
appointed associate professor and chair- 
man of the department of religion at 
Lehigh University, Bethlehem, Pa. 


James Winchester Hyde has resigned 
as assistant rector of St. James Epi- 
scopal Church in New York City to 
become chaplain of the Church of St. 
Matthew at Mills Memorial Hospital, 
San Mateo, Cal. 
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Walter Royal Jones has accepted a 
call to be the minister of Floral Park 
Universalist Church, Floral Park, L. L., 
N. Y. He was formerly pastor of the 
Congregational Church in Barnstable, 
Mass. 


George Whitlock has been called to 
the pastorate of St. John’s Evangelical 
Lutheran Church in Lyons, N. Y- 

1946 

Le Roy Wilson Bowers received the 
M.D. degree from the University of 
Pittsburgh, Pa., in June, and is now 
an interne at Montefiore Hospital in 
that city. 

Grace Irene Keefer was married in 
June to Richard Sumner Parker, a 
student at Yale Divinity School, New 
Haven, Conn. 

Webb Donnolly Pomeroy has left 
his former charge in Baton Rouge, 
La., to become minister of the First 
Methodist Church in Deerford, La. 

1947 

Henry Harlow Hayes is now serving 
as a chaplain in the U. S. Marine Corps 
in Korea. 

Charles Franklin Johnston was re- 
cently appointed associate professor of 
church history at St. Stephen’s Col- 
lege, University of Alberta, Edmon- 
ton, Can. 

1948 

William Warden Arbuckle recently 
began his new duties as the minister 
of the Westminster Presbyterian 
Church in Wichita, Kans. He was for- 
merly pastor of the Presbyterian 
Church in Socorro, N. M. 

Vance Edgar Allen Geier has been 
installed as minister of St. John’s Ev- 
angelical and Reformed Church in 
Waukegan, IIl. 
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Susan Esther Hopkins has accepted 
appointment as director of religious 
education at the Unitarian Church of 
All Souls in New York City. 


Edward Leroy Long is now assistant 
minister of the First Presbyterian 
Church in Blacksburg, Va. He is also 
serving as associate professor of phil- 
osophy at Virginia Polytechnic Insti- 
tute. 

George Elof Swanson is now organ- 
ist and choir director at South Con- 


gregational Church in New Britain, 
Mass. 


Marideen Julia Visscher, formerly 
director of religious education at the 
First Presbyterian Church in Kalama- 
zoo, Mich., is doing reconstruction 
work in Europe with the American 
Friends Service. 

1949 


Arthur Mason Brown sailed in Aug- 
ust to begin his new duties on the 
faculty of the American University at 
Cairo, Egypt. 

Glenn Shields Daun is teaching at 
Santa Ana College, Santa Ana, Cal., 
while continuing his work as the min- 
ister of music at the First Baptist 
Church in that city. 


Robert Keifer Nace has accepted 
appointment as Protestant chaplain at 
St. Elizabeth’s Hospital in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Robert S. Nelson has been recalled 
to active duty in the chaplaincy of 
the U. S. Army, and is now stationed 
at Fort Dix, N. J. 


Lloyd George Schell, who spent a 
year in graduate study at the Univers- 
ity of Edinburgh after leaving the 
Seminary, has been installed as the pas- 
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tor of the First Presbyterian Church 
in Hoboken, N. J. 

Daniel Bard Thompson was ordained 
to the ministry of the Evangelical and 
Reformed Church in Mercersburg, Pa., 
in July, and has been appointed in- 
structor in church history at the 
School of Theology of Emory Uni- 
versity in Georgia. 

1950 

Robert Elmer Anderson, who has 
been in the chaplaincy of the Marine 
Corps for the past year, reports that 
he has been assigned to the Marine Air 
Group stationed in El Toro, Cal. 

John J. Angevin is teaching Eng- 
lish and Bible at the Mt. Hermon 
School, Northfield, Mass. 

Raymond Whitney Barnes, Jr., for- 
merly on the staff of St. Andrew’s 
Episcopal Church in Wellesley, Mass., 
is now an assistant ministe rat St. 
John’s Episcopal Church in Washing- 
ton, D. C. 

Edward Eugene Daub sailed in July 
to begin his missionary work in Japan 
under the Board of Foreign Missions 
of the Presbyterian Church. 

Sarah Alexander Edwards was or- 
dained to the ministry of the Congre- 
gational Church on April 15, 1951, at 
the First Congregational Church in 
Litchfield, Conn., where her husband, 
Robert Lansing Edwards °49, is the 

John Henry Fowler, who recently 
returned to the Army chaplaincy, is 
stationed at the Hospital Chapel at 
Ft. Monmouth, N. J. 

Carl Frederick Gunther, formerly 
Post Chaplain at Fort Devens, Mass., 
was recently transferred to Fortress 
Monroe, Va. 
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The Editors Announce With Pleasure 
the Publication of Volume VII of 
THE INTERPRETER’S BIBLE 
by the Abingdon-Cokesbury Press. 
This Massive Commentary 
is Under the Editorship of 
Drs. Buttrick, Bowie, Scherer, Terrien and Knox 
of 
Union Theological Seminary. 
This volume will be reviewed in the next issue by 
Dr. Henry Sloane Coffin 


BOOK REVIEWS 


Systematic Theology, Volume I, by 
Paul Tillich. University of Chicago 
Press, 1951. Pp. xi & 300. $5.00. 


It is a source of great delight to 
many people, who have long envied 
his students, that Professor Tillich’s 
system of theology has now been made 
available to readers as well as to hear- 
ers. They were aware that there was 
a system behind the many illuminating 
observations and analyses presented in 
previously published essays but could 
discern its outlines only dimly; they 
felt that there must be more satisfac- 
tory answers to the questions such es- 
says raised in their minds than those 
at which they guessed. For such folk, 
as well as others for whom this vol- 
ume will be their first introduction to 
Tillich’s thought, the reading of Sys- 
tematic Theology can be a great voy- 
age of discovery into a rich and deep, 
an inclusive and yet elaborated, vision 
and understanding of human life in 
the presence of the mystery of God. 
To be sure, this first volume still leaves 
the reader with anticipations, problems 
and questions, for he must await the 
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unfolding in the promised further vol- 
ume of the second great theme of the- 
ology, the meaning of Christ and sal- 
vation. He learns from what is said 
here that Tillich is undertaking to de- 
velop the meaning of salvation less as 
forgiveness of sin and as redemption 
from death than as participation in 
the New Being, in which the disrup- 
tion, conflict, self-destruction, mean- 
inglessness and despair of human life 
is overcome. But this great version of 
the Christian theme is only indicated 
here. Problems remain, not only be- 
cause the work is incomplete, but be- 
cause it is never easy to think the 
thoughts of any first-rate thinker af- 
ter him; to think with Tillich requires 
arduous, repeated and continuous ef- 
fort. This is not a book that having 
been read once becomes a part of the 
reader’s mind. Passages must be mark- 
ed and mulled over, references made 
back and forth; more light must be 
expected to break forth from these 
words at second and third reading. 
This is meant as high praise, though 
teachers who require quantitative read- 
ing reports and editors who are inter- 
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for the inquiring mind 


in honor of Fredrick C. Grant 
The Joy of Study 


Stewart E. Johnson edits this tribute to Dr. Frederick C. Grant, 
Professor of Biblical Theology at Union Theological Seminary on the 
occasion of his 60th birthday. Here are 13 scholarly articles by friends 
and former students—distinguished authorities like Morton S. Enslin, 
Arthur Darby Nock, and Burton H. Throckmorton, Jr., on various 
aspects of New Testament theology. The discussions, ranging from 
“Overconversion in Paul’s Churches” to “Soter and Euergetes,” have 
a wide appeal both on the popular and scholarly level and are eloquent 
testimony to the true “joy of study.” 

November 20th probably $2.75 


the Bible through the ages 
The Book of 30 Centuries 


Stanley Rypins’ monumental work traces the history of the Bible 
through the ages. Dr. Rypins analyzes the problems involved in read- 
ing and interpreting the earliest transcriptions of the Old and New 
Testaments and gives the histories of the early Latin versions and 
of the printed Bible in Germany, France, and England. 


So scholarly it satisfies the most exacting requirements; so clear it 
will appeal to the average intelligent reader! All the latest information 
is here; all the enthusiasm of an author steeped in his subject is 
stamped on these pages. Destined to become the standard textbook 
for courses in “Bible,” this book is invaluable to readers of theology, 
literature, and religion. 

$7.00 


MACMILLAN 


60 Fifth Avenue 
New York 11, N. Y. 


at your bookstore 
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ested only in what running men can 
read will not recognize it as such. 

If the second great theme of theol- 
ogy, the meaning of Christ and sal- 
vation, remains to be developed this 
first volume does express in many 
formulations the first theme—the 
meaning of God. What makes it great 
theology is that the sense of God in 
it is great, and that Tillich’s God is 
great. As one reads one is reminded of 
Santayana’s famous statement about 
Spinoza: “When people tell us that 
they have the key to all reality in 
their pockets, or in their hearts, that 
they know who made the world, and 
why, or know that everything is mat- 
ter, or that everything is mind—then 
Spinoza’s notion of the absolutely in- 
finite . . . may profitably arise before 
us. It will counsel us to say to those 
little gnostics, to those circumnaviga- 
tors of being: I do not believe you; 
God is great.” Tillich’s God is not a 
being which exists or about whom the 
question can be significantly raised 
whether he exists. For Tillich is speak- 
ing of Being, of the Ground of being, 
of the Power of being. He is speaking 
of the “I am that I am,” of the God 
of Augustine and Luther and Edwards. 
“A theology which does not dare to 
identify God and the power of being 
as the first step toward a doctrine of 
God” he says, “relapses into monarchic 
monotheism” . . . “It is as atheistic to 
affirm the existence of God as to deny 
it. God is being-itself, not a being.” 
In seeking to point to the Power of 
being which precedes all existence Til- 
lich analyzes the concepts of being 
with great skill and insight; yet he 
never seeks to reduce the mystery of 
being to conceptual terms. Ontologists, 
this reviewer assumes, will find in Til- 
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lich’s existentialist analysis of the on- 
tological concepts a very instructive 
and perhaps the most original feature 
of this work; though on this point 
the present reviewer is incompetent to 
speak. He can only be grateful for 
the illumination thrown on the polar- 
ities of individualization and participa- 
tion, dynamics and form, freedom and 
destiny, being and non-being, finite 
and infinite, and as theologian admire 
the skill with which these categories 
are then employed in setting forth 
the meaning of God. 

The discussion of Being and God is 
preceded, as is necessary in a systemat- 
ic theology, by an introductory meth- 
odological section and by an extensive 
discussion of the problems of Reason 
and Revelation. In both of these the 
highly systematic character of the 
work, preciseness in critical analysis, 
synthetic grasp and constructive abil- 
ity are exhibited to an uncommon de- 
gree. The interpretation of reason, with 
its criticism of the modern tendency 
to substitute mere techne for that 
deep activity of human life which the 
Greeks called mous, and of revelation, 
with its description of the place of 
mystery, ecstasy and miracle, of the 
relations of preparatory and final reve- 
lation, are most helpful. In this section 
no less than in the last Prof. Tillich’s 
great ability to combine philosophical 
and theological inquiry comes to full 
exhibition. He fully carries out his de- 
sign, stated in the preface, “to present 
the method and structure of a theo- 
logical system written from an apolo- 
getic point of view and carried through 
in continuous correlation with phil- 
osophy.” As philosopher he raises the 
ultimate questions of reason, as theo- 
logian he finds the answers to the 
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A New, Up-to-Date 
Edition of 

“One of the best texts in its field.” 

—Duke Divinity School Bulletin 


Che Religions 
of Mankind 


Third Edition, Revised 


A thorough, comprehensive 
survey of the religious beliefs and 
practices of the world’s peoples— 
in both ancient and modern times. 
New material includes studies of 
Jainism and Sikhism, with up-to- 
date information on Judaism, Bud- 
dhism, and other leading religions 
of the East. 


Attractive New Format $3.50 


At Your Bookstore 


question in revelation, but the ques- 
tions have not been set up artificially 
as is so often the case when this ap- 
proach is made. Tillich is too serious 


a reasoner and too honest a believer . 


for that sort of procedure. 

It is apparent that a work with 
such a purpose should be judged sole- 
ly in the light of its achievement of 


the intention, and not as a systematic _ 


theology which seeks first of all to 
understand what we believe and thus 
to be designed for the edification of 
the church, in the best sense of both 
words. To compare Tillich’s work with 
Barth’s, for instance, would be beside 
the point since they are directed to- 
ward different ends and employ whol- 
ly different methods. The work be- 
fore us is, indeed, highly systematic, 
methodical and structured; yet at the 
same time so condensed (to indulge in 
the comparison we have just eschew- 
ed) that it never leaves the student 
with the impression that the author 
has spared himself the final pain of 
seeking the exact formulation his 
thought requires. It is consistently 
apologetic in a kind of evangelical 
sense, being directed, as all of Tillich’s 
writings seem to be, not to the cultur- 
ed among the despisers of religion but 
to the lost souls of modern men. It is 
always irenic in its apologetics seeking 
to persuade rather than to condemn 
and to do justice to the truth in in- 
adequate, partial philosophies. (Is the 
author more sympathetic to half-bak- 
ed philosophies than to raw theolo- 
gies?) The method of correlation, of 
remaining in continuous conversation 
with the philosophers, is never aban- 
doned. 

Every reader will have his own 
questions to direct to the author, not 
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for the sake of finding fault but for 
the sake of inviting his further illu- 
mination of points that have present- 
ed difficulties. The present reviewer is 
most puzzled by two questions. The 
first of these relates to the basic struc- 
ture of being. Professor Tillich affirms 
(p. 164) that the “ontological ques- 
tion presupposes the subject-object 
structure of being” and this structure 
is the basic one. Yet no such use seems 
to be made of this primary structural 
characteristic of being in the develop- 
ment of the theology as is made of the 
less basic structural elements in reality. 
Insofar as the ultimate object of the 
ultimate subject is defined it is the 
world. Hence the fundamental over- 
againstness of self and that which it 
is up against, not the world but the 
ground of the world’s being—this en- 
counter which presents itself to many 
of us as the religious problem, the 
problem of ultimate concern, seems 
not to be clearly set forth here. The 
“ontological shock” for Tillich is the 
shock of “non-being,” not of the sub- 
ject’s non-being in the presence of the 
power of being in the object. Has 
Tillich substituted for the polarity of 
subject-object, of self-other, the polar- 
ity of being-nonbeing? And is this a 
true polarity? In another form the 
question is this: The problem of ulti- 
mate concern to many men does not 
seem stateable simply in terms of being 
but only of being and value; they 
know of the ground of being, but 
what they do not know is the good- 
ness of that ground. The revelation 
with which they therefore begin is 
not the revelation of God as infinite 
being in the finite, but of his goodness 
in evil. 

The other question concerns the 
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historical character of revleation and 
salvation. While there are many ref- 
erences to history as well as a section 
on the history of revelation the prob- 
lem arises whether reason itself is not 
conceived in non-historical fashion, 
whether the writer does not think of 
history as giving answers to problems 
which reasoning existence, itself non- 
social and non-historical, presents. But 
is not reason itself historical? And 
would reason raise these questions if 
it had not been challenged in human 
history by revelation? Perhaps this line 
of questioning is irrelevant, since it 
may rest on the reviewer’s desire for 
another kind of systematic theology 
than the one Prof. Tillich intended 
and is now presenting and which, as 
it stands, is a noble, a profound, close- 
ly reasoned, integrated presentation of 
the greatest theme in life. 

H. RicHarp NIEBUHR 


A History of the Cure of Souls, by 
John T. McNeill. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers, 1951. 356 & xiii pp. 
$5.00. 

The religious physician of souls, 
whose function at the present time 
seems to be expanding rather than 
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Recent Books from the 
Scribner religious list 


BRYAN GREEN The Practice of Evangelism 


A practical book for the minister by a world-famous evangelist. The author 
deals with conversion, how it happens, the place of the local church as a 
center, evangelistic preaching, the role of personal work, mass meetings, 
publicity and cooperation with other denominations in an evangelistic mission. 
Here is a book which shows how evangelism can serve the interests of 
Churches everywhere. 00 


CARL H. KRAELING John the Baptist 
The first important American book to be written about this religious immortal 
in many years. John the Baptist’s dynamic message is presented here with 
originality and imagination. 00 
RUDOLF BULTMAN = Theology of the New Testament 


Translated by Kendrick Grobel. One of the world’s greatest Biblical author- 
ities explains the central message of the New Testament from both an 
historical point of view and an accurate, up-to-date interpretation. $3.50 


LEONARD HODGSON The Doctrine of the Atonement 


The author of The Doctrine of the Trinity makes another important contribu- 
tion to contemporary religious thought. Creation, redemption, punishment 
and forgiveness are lucidly explained by this profound and creative theologian. 
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JOHN BAILLIE The Belief in Progress 


Dr. Baillie examines the growth of belief in progress — and gives a profoundly 


Christian answer to the question of whether it is justified . . . a question 
which has come to have particular urgency in the light of present-day events. 
$2.75 


THEODORE PARKER FERRIS Go Tell the People 


“His lucid analysis of preaching, its purpose and power will be greatly 
appreciated by all who feel that more than ever the Church needs a — 
prophetic minietry.” — THE LIVING CHURCH $2.00 


HENRY P. VAN DUSEN God in Education 


“Until great changes have occurred, there can be no discussion of education 
in America without reference to President Van Dusen’s little book.” 
Henry 
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diminishing, “ . . . stands in a long 
and honorable tradition, although, 
through the neglect of historians, the 
record of it has been largely concealed 
from him” (p. viii). The neglect of 
the historians is here rectified by one 
of Christendom’s ablest historians, who 
has devoted half a busy lifetime to this 
useful and valuable work. Professor 
McNeill observes that “both aims and 
methods in the cure of souls have var- 
ied with the flow of history” (p. viii). 
He combines impressive scholarship 
and sound insight with literary artistry 
in compressing within the compass of 
one volume the story of these chang- 
ing aims and methods. Taking a long 
view and a broad perspective, the 
Auburn Professor of Church History 
at Union Theological Seminary opens 
his great work with a treatment of 
the spiritual guides of Israel, the phy- 
sicians of the soul of ancient philoso- 
phical traditions, and the spiritual di- 
rectors of leading non-Christian re- 
ligions (chaps. I-IIl). The bulk of 
the work surveys the cure of souls 
within the Christian churches from 
the earliest times to the present. Four 
chapters tell the story from New 
Testament times to the Renaissance. 
Then, drawing on his mastery of Re- 
formation and modern church history, 
Dr. McNeill follows his subject 
through the great Protestant com- 
munions, through Roman Catholic, 
Eastern Orthodox and Armenian 
churches, covering vast ranges of 
material with remarkable compression 
and lucidity. 

Part of the special values of the 
work is that it has succeeded in touch- 
ing all levels of the life of the church. 
It deals not only with famous preach- 
ers and mighty princes of the church, 
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it deals as well with those less well 
known who in every age have carried 
on the burden of the Christian task. 
It deals with humble monks and local 
pastors, with troubled laymen and 
anxious sinners. Indeed, it deals not 
so much with councils and conferences 
as with the patient, often unspectacu- 
lar but perhaps ultimately more sig- 
nificant work of the church directly 
with the souls of men. It is a history 
of the church from the point of view 
of pastor and layman—this in itself is 
a welcome and refreshing achievement. 

To be sure the book is massive and 
scholarly, but it is filled with lively 
details of pastoral care, with skillfully- 
drawn generalizations, and with ad- 
mirable brief digests of the major 
writings in the field. The summaries 
at the close of each chapter are apt 
and useful, for they clear the whole 
perspective of the work and set the 
detail in broad, clear pattern. In them 
especially Dr. McNeill’s own wisdom 
and Christian statesmanship shine 
through; though his handling of his 
material throughout is thoroughly fair 
and objective, he has happily in the 
summaries shared with us his mature 
judgments on the subject he knows so 
well. 

In his concluding chapter, Professor 
McNeill observes that much contem- 
porary understanding of psychother- 
apy is completely dissociated from the 
theological and philosphical traditions 
surveyed in his book. With fine bal- 
ance, he affirms that though the em- 
piricist has no meager service to ren- 
der, the religious guide has no reason 
to go into retirement. The work of the 
one should be integrated with the 
work of the other. An important step 
to this end is the cultivation of a mu- 
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of Special Scquificauce 


to MINISTERS 


PASTORAL CARE 


By 19 Eminent Authorities — edited by J. Richard 
Spann. A practical, down-to-earth discussion of pas- 
toral opportunities — with specific guidance how to 
deal with children, teen-agers, students, young mar- 
ried couples, persons deeply troubled, alcoholics, 
prisoners, the mentally ill, older people, the sick, 
church officials, new members, and just “average” 
members. An invaluable book to help the pastor 
meet his people’s needs with the healing truth of 


Christian faith. 


THE ONE CHURCH in the Light of the New Testament 


CLARENCE TUCKER CRAIG. A forthright, provocative analysis of the 
denominational positions which Dr. Craig sees as barriers to a united Chris- 
tendom. A timely and revealing book for every local church pastor — every 
thoughtful reader who would see the Christian Church become a vital force 
in the twentieth century. $2.00 


PREACHING FROM PROPHETIC BOOKS 


ANDREW W. BLACKWOOD. A concise, sound, well- 
organized discussion of the many rich and varied 
preaching values in leading prophetic writings — 
with suggested sermon topics and texts, pertinent 
illustrations from the prophets, and suggested vol- 
umes for further study. 

For the minister who seeks practical ways to make 
vital truth appealing, here is a guide to preparing 
sermons that meet the needs of men today by the 
power of God’s Word. $2 


HANDBOOK OF DENOMINATIONS in the United States 


FRANK S. MEAD. “Here are the facts about the varieties of American re- 
ligion . . . A concise statement of the history, doctrines, organization, and 
present status is given for each of these [255] religious bodies . . . Strictly 
objective and factual.” — Christian Century. ARRANGED ALPHABETICALLY. 
InpExep $2.75 


AT 
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tual acquaintance between the two 
traditions, for “whoever may be chief- 
ly instrumental in the effective cor- 
relation of religious and scientific psy- 
chotherapy, it is a safe prediction that 
the solution of the tension between 
these will come by mutual recognition 
and not by the extinction of either” 
(p- 322). To this effective correla- 
tion, Dr. McNeill has made a major 
contribution in this magnificent ad- 
dition to the literature of church his- 
tory. In his extensive bibliography and 
in the penetrating bibliographical com- 
ments throughout his book, he has 
marked the way for future study in 
this important area. A History of the 
Cure of Souls will find an important 
place in the libraries of ministers, 
counselors, and students of church 
history for many years to come. 
Rosert T. Hanpy 


The Struggle of the Soul, by Lewis J. 
Sherrill. Macmillan, 1951. 155 pp. 
$2.50. 


In this book Dr. Sherrill seeks to 
trace the influence which Christian 
faith can and should have upon the 
development of personality through- 


out the total life-span of an individu- 
al. Accordingly, he organizes his dis- 
cussion around the problems and ad- 
justments which are dominant in each 
of the five major periods: childhood, 
adolescence, early adulthood, middle 
life and old age. And he shows con- 
vincingly how adequacy or failure in 
meeting the challenge of each stage 
will inevitably have cumulative effects 
in the stages that lie beyond. After 
an opening chapter in which he con- 
trasts three basic views of life, mech- 
anistic (the treadmill), humanistic 
(the saga) and Christian (the pilgrim- 
age), he takes up successively the fo- 
cal problems of individuation, psychol- 
ogical independence, mature responsi- 
bility, the consolidation of character 
on the basis of an adequate view of 
life, and “simplification,” as character- 
izing the five stages mentioned above. 

The book is entirely free from psy- 
chological and theological technicali- 
ties. Therefore it can be recommended 
to parents, young people, Sunday 
school teachers and other such readers 
with the confidence that it will hold 
their interest. At the same time, pas- 
tors, professors and theological stu- 


dents will also find The Struggle of 


MINISTERS — AUTO DISPLAY PLATES 
Made of steel: enamel finish. Glossy, durable. 
Cross with word “Clergy.” — 3 Styles 

Emblem size 234” x 434” 
A—Red Gothic Cross, Black Background 
B—White Gothic Cross, Blue Background 
C—White Gothic Cross, Red Background 


Price: $3.50 per pair, postpaid. 
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Books from 
VSTER PRE 


By F. W. DILLISTONE. As a contribution toward inter-church coopera- 
tion and the ecumenical movement, Dr. Dillistone presents a fresh treat- 
ment of the essential doctrine of the church—the Covenant and Organic 
theories. He feels that when the church fully understands these basic 
ideas, it can unite for action. $4.00 


The Travail of Religious liberty 


By ROLAND H. BAINTON, author of Here I Stand. Written in popular 
biographical style, here are the stories of nine men who took part in the 
struggle for religious freedom within the Christian Church, including 
Calvin, Servetus, Roger Williams and John Locke. $4.00 


Experiments of 
Spiritual Life and Health 


By ROGER WILLIAMS. Edited, with a historical introduction, by WIN- 
THROP S. HUDSON. This devotional classic, originally written by Roger 
Williams as a comforting letter to his wife, has been unavailable for 
many years. Once again in print, it is a book for those who seek guidance 
and reassurance in the face of despair. $2.00 


The Gospel of God 


By ANDERS NYGREN. Translated by L. J. TRINTERUD. A brief, popular 
introduction to the theology of one of Europe’s most widely known and 
best loved Churchmen: Anders Nygren, Bishop of Lund, Sweden. $2.00 


The Scandal of Christianity 


By EMIL BRUNNER. Composed of five lectures given at the invitation 
and under the auspices of McCormick Theological Seminary in 1946, this 
little book will be of great interest to ministers and students who are 
followers of Brunner. This is Brunner’s most popular and easily read 
book. $2.00 


AT ALL BOOKSTORES, THE’ WESTMINSTER PRESS, PHILADELPHIA 
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the Soul eminently worth their atten- 
tion. There have of course been stud- 
ies of the bearing of religion on each 
of the stages which Dr. Sherrill dis- 
cusses, in some instances quite exhaus- 
tive ones. There have even been stud- 
ies which attempt to cover the total 
life-span dynamically. But most of 
this literature is ponderous by compar- 
ison, and most of it is predominantly 
descriptive. Dr. Sherrill unobtrusively 
takes account of the major findings 
of dynamic and depth psychology, as 
applied to religion, and then relates 
them directly to the typical aims and 
dilemmas of contemporary human be- 
ings. For example, in Chapter V, in 
less than twenty pages, he sketches 
six basic philosophies of life and de- 
scribes how they may get a grip upon 
the emotions and motives, as well as 
the ideas, of men. In this chapter, as 
in all the others, the normative con- 
siderations grow directly out of the 
descriptive material; but they do 
emerge. Hence in the end, the book 
offers a sort of guide whereby one can 
test each phase of life, for himself and 
others, in terms of what has gone be- 
fore, what it should be incorporating, 
and what it should be preparing for. 
Dr. Sherrill does all this so artfully (or 
artlessly?) that only subsequent re- 
flection makes one fully appreciate his 
skill in discussing types and stages 
without losing sight of the individual 
person, and in discussing norms of re- 
ligious and emotional maturity with- 
out falling into arbitrariness or axe- 
grinding. 


Davip E. RoBErTs 
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So We Believe So We Pray, by George 
A. Buttrick. Abingdon-Cokesbury, 
1951. 232 pp., $2.75. 


In his most recent volume—on faith 
and the Lord’s Prayer—Dr. Buttrick 
has given us the substance of several 
courses of lectures before ministers’ 
conferences and convocations, in Tex- 
as, in Southern California, and at Un- 
ion Seminary in New York. 

In the first section the cardinal be- 
liefs of the Christian religion are co- 
gently and winsomely set forth in his 
usual vivid fashion, abundantly illus- 
trated, hewn close to the line of the 
New Testament, and bearing witness 
on every page to the preacher’s un- 
derstanding of his people. In the sec- 
tion that follows, fulfillment is found 
in “venture and certitude.” Phrase 
by phrase, often word by word, we 
are provided with an accurate and 
moving exposition of the prayer which 
Jesus taught his disciples. None of the 
questions inevitably raised in the con- 
text of the world’s pain is dodged in 
order to say a kindly if too facile 
word for the providence and love of 
God. The “certitude” stems from no 
attempt at formal apologetic; the 
“venture,” with its hazards, moves 
out on a sovereign will. 

All too frequently in such a book 
there is a tendency to make of what- 
ever relation there is between faith 
and reason a two-way street. Not here. 
The weight is not the weight of ar- 
gument; rather the pressure of a 
clear mind, unencumbered with the 
fallacies of a “‘sensate” culture, mak- 
ing its way about through the deep 
places of the soul’s experience; never 


( 
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The Craft of 
Sermon Construction 


By W. E. SANGSTER, author of THE CRAFT OF SERMON ILLUsS- 
TRATION. This new Westminster Source Book is a convenient hand- 
book of step-by-step instructions. It includes careful analysis of 
sermon classifications according to subject matter, structural type, 
and psychological method ... with important ‘‘don’ts”’ for the pas- 
tor’s guidance in avoiding pitfalls.common to preaching. $3.00 


Worship Aids for 52 Services 


By FRIEDRICH REST. A book of services for the great days of 
the traditional church calendar, and for “‘special services” generally 
observed in the churches. A practical guide for worship in both 
urban and rural parishes where more formal services are becoming 
popular. $3.50 


Springs of Living Water 


By CARL J. SCHERZER. The new Pastoral Aid Book, written 
to bring the comfort and help of faith to all who are sick, and to 
heip the chaplain and pastor who work with the ill in hospitals 
or at home. By the author of THE CHURCH AND HEALING. $1.50 


all bookstores 
TMINSTER PRESS, 
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once writing oft the odds, and never 
once whittling down to size the vaster 
dimension that frames them. 


PauL SCHERER 


Democracy and the Churches, by 
James Hastings Nichols. Phila. 
Westminster Press, 1951. 298 pp. 
$4.50. 


This book is the most thorough dis- 
cussion available of the relationship of 
both Protestantism and Catholicism 
to democracy. It is an essential book 
for all who pronounce on this subject 
and that means for most of the read- 
ers of this journal. Professor Nichols 
brings his unusual learning as an his- 
torian to the issues which are usually 
discussed on the level of journalism. 
He writes as a Protestant theologian 
and not as secular devotee of democ- 
racy. In this respect this book has a 
great deal more significance for Prot- 
estants than the writings of Paul 
Blanshard. There are many things said 
by Professor Nichols about the prob- 
lems of public education which would 
be shocking to those who see our cul- 
tural problem as Blanshard sees it. 

The book, while wholly the work 
of its author, grew out of an effort of 
a group of Protestants, now organized 
as a commission on Religious Liberty 
of the National Council of Churches, 
to provide a scholarly background for 
the current controversies connected 
with Roman Catholicism in America. 
It was written at the request of that 
group of churchmen and it is intro- 
duced by a Foreword written by Dr. 
Coffin. 


Professor Nichols deals with the 


history of the past three centuries with 
a great deal of detail, asking only one 


question: what effect have the var- 
ious forms of Christianity had upon 
the development of democracy? His 
conclusions are very provocative. He 
believes that only one type of Christian 
life and thought has been favorable to ° 
democracy—the type that he calls 


*“Puritan Protestantism.” He includes 


under this the various branches of the 
Reformed Confession and most Chris- 
tian sectarian movements that had 
their origin in the sixteenth and sev- 
enteenth centuries. He excludes Angli- 
canism and Lutheranism as_ such 
though he recognizes that Anglican- 
ism, especially as it was influenced by 
non-Conformity, has developed ten- 
dencies favorable to democracy and he 
recognizes the exceptional character 
of Scandanavian Lutheranism. 

What about continental democracy- 
especially in France? He says that 
French democracy, influenced as it is 
by Rousseau, fails to understand the 
essential role of the minority in gov- 
ernment by discussion and hence it is 
unstable. Many other nations have 
democratic institutions without the 
capacity to make them work effect- 
ively. 

This narrow spiritual base for de- 
mocracy is frightening. I hate to ad- 
mit it but I think that the author is 
too nearly correct. There are sources 
of the democratic idea in both classical 
and mediaeval culture but he is con- 
cerned with the sources of the kind 
of attitudes and habits which make 
modern democracy work. What in- 
ferences are to be drawn for the fu- 
ture of those countries which have not 
been influenced by Puritan Protestant- 
ism? I have in mind especially the 
great new countries in Asia. Must we 


| 


assume that democracy is not for 
them? I do not believe that we should 
come to a dogmatic answer to this 
question, but it is essential to do more 
thinking than has been done so far 
about the development of political sys- 
tems which, while different in import- 
ant respects from democracy as we 
know it, are also free from totalitarian- 
ism. If democracy is the only alterna- 
tive under present conditions to total- 
itarianism, the future of those coun- 
tries may be dark indeed. 

Professor Nichols’ conclusions about 
Roman Catholicism are almost entirely 
negative in this context. He shows, 
in what will be the most informative 
part of the book to most Protestant 
readers, that there have been in the 
past century and a half five periods 
in which democratic impulses have 
appeared in the Roman Catholic 
Church and he shows how each time 
the Vatican has tried to suppress them. 
In one case the Pope (Leo XIII). gave 
encouragement to these impulses but 
his successor, Pius X, made short work 
of them. He shows that in this coun- 
try, where it has been most natural 
for such democratic tendencies to ap- 
pear, the anti-democratic influence of 
the Vatican has kept tight control on 
the American hierarchy. 

Professor Nichols seems to me to 
make his case so far as the central ef- 
fect of Roman Catholicism on democ- 
racy is concerned. My chief criticism 
of the book is that he makes it too 
eagerly. He never gives Roman Cath- 
olic authorities the benefit of any 
doubt. This comes out especially in his 
dealing with the relation of the Ger- 
man Center Party to National Social- 


ism, in his treatment of the Catholic 
resistance to Hitler, in his discussion of 
the relation of Pius XI, Pius XII to 
Fascism, in his tendency to assimilate 
the whole contemporary Roman Cath- 
olic economic teaching to an “‘anti-de- 
mocratic ‘corporative state’ program” 
(p. 249). He admits that for reasons 
of strategy Roman Catholicism in this 
country has recently been making “a 
more effective contribution to democ- 
racy than has Protestantism” in social 
and economic life.” But apparently this 
is to be seen only in relation to an ulti- 
mate anti-democratic pattern deliber- 
ately conceived. Professor Nichols has 
a tendency to deal with this vast relig- 
ious community too much in terms of 
Vatican logic. The Roman’ Church 
is in practice less monolithic than the 
logic suggests. The difference between 
French and Spanish Catholicism, for 
example, is extraordinary. In this fact 
there is real hope. Also, it is not un- 
important that after having been sup- 
pressed five times the democratic ten- 
dencies today have _ considerable 
strength, most of all in France. It is 
significant that some American Jesuits 
are trying to develop a doctrine of 
religious liberty that will meet the re- 
quirements of “the liberty of the cit- 
izen” in a modern democracy. Perhaps, 
in spite of Rome, American demo- 
cratic experience will have its effect 
on the Church. I do not want these 
comments to take away from the 
necessary warnings against the natural 
tendencies of Roman Catholicism 
which make this book so important for 
Americans to take seriously. 


JoHN C. BENNETT 
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